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THE MONTH. 


HE gross carelessness or willful neglect of the French authori- 

ties to preserve the strict neutrality of the southern frontier, 
has léd to another firm and emphatic remonstrance on the part of 
Spain. It was to be expected that the cabinet of Serrano would 
hardly look with satisfaction upon the fact that the wife of Don 
Carlos, and sometimes even the Pretender himself, could find shel- 
ter on French soil whenever it was necessary, and make use of 
French towns as points from which to attack the Republic, and fur- 
nish supplies to the forces under theircommand. The note which 
it has accordingly addressed to the French government recites 
all these complaints at length, and while expressing very frankly 
the belief that a change of the men who control the French fron- 
tier departments is necessary before a change of policy can be ex- 
pected, demands that the protection now given to the Carlists 
shall definitely cease. It declares that Portugal, with a larger 
frontier than France, maintains a strict neutrality, and closes by 
urging the anomaly of liberal France aiding the cause of absolu- 
tism in a neighboring country. In order to secure the support 
of the other powers in the matter, the Spanish cabinet forwarded a 
copy.of this note to all the courts by which it has been recognized 
—a proceeding which seems to have given umbrage at Paris. The 
Duc Decazes has replied, denying specifically all the charges pre- 
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ferred by Spain, and refusing to discuss the question of ‘‘ surveil- 
lance’ as a matter of purely internal nature. Disapproving too 
of the action of the Spanish government in attempting to make 
the matter an international one, he has declined to give a copy 
of this reply to the representatives of other powers. The surveil- 
lance of the French frontier is of course a question of an internal 
character, and yet it may be made a proper subject for discussion 
with a foreign power, and indeed necessarily becomes so as soon 
as it begins to affect the comfort and happiness of a neighboring 
nation. Spain has no little cause of grievance, and it will not do 
to answer her complaints with the curt ‘‘ mind your own business”’ 
of M. Decazes. There the matter seemed likely to rest, and,be- 
get trouble for a day or two, when the Frenchman followed up 
his note by an order to the authorities to exclude all Spaniards 
from the right bank of the Bidassoa. This was intended, says the 
dispatch, to prevent their taking part in the fighting about Irun, 
which had commenced, and may serve to allay the irritation which 
the correspondence has caused at Madrid. Meantime the cause 
of Don Carlos seems just as hopeless as ever, though he maintains 
himself with considerable obstinacy. All sorts of rumors are afloat 
as to the condition of his forces, and the Serrano government con- 
tinues to be described as about to put an end to his proceedings. 
If it be true that a cordial feeling has sprung up between Madrid 
and St. Petersburg, that end may be at hand. 


THE various phases of Prince Bismarck’s conflict with the 
Ultramontanes are curious enough. He is supported by the 
Emperor, who is a zealot in Protestantism, and by the middle and 
lower classes, who are mainly intense anti-Catholics. On the 
other hand, however, most of the higher and older nobility are 
Protestant only in name, and by no means disposed to rest quiet 
under the absolute rule of one who, Prince though he has be- 
come, is still regarded by them as something of a parvenu, and 
whose despotic and arrogant manners have made him many per- 
sonal enemies among them. The Ultramontanes are full of fire 
and zeal, and are supported in their warfare against the govern- 
ment by all the elements which are naturally antagonistic to the 
Chancellor. The lines in religious wars have not always been 
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drawn between creeds and dogmas, and now, as ever, even such 
Protestants as the Danes and Sleswickers are from political rea- 
sons allied with the Catholic party. Count Arnim has the repu- 
tation of being adroit, obstinate and bold, and the end of his 
contest with Bismarck must be, for him at least, either complete 
triumph or overwhelming ruin. His family is a powerful one, 
though neither rich nor ancient, and counts in its list some of the 
strongest politicians in the empire, and it has been hinted more 
than once that the Chancellor has this time, for once in his life, 
caught a Tartar. The French, hating Bismarck as they do, and 
naturally allied in their sympathies with the Catholic party, are 
watching the controversy with interest, a majority expressing 
disapproval of the significant withdrawal of the Orenoque from 
Civita Vecchia. In the present state of feeling in Europe very 
little fanning will start the flame, and even so wise and careful a 
man as Archbishop Manning may not be wrong in fearing—ex- 
pecting would perhaps describe his mood better, for he does not 
seem to fear the consequences—that the continent may be on the 
verge of a religious war. He would seem, however, to be anxious 
to prepare his own party for such an event while there is yet 
time, and it is proposed to summon an International Catholic 
Congress in London to reassert the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
the right of the Pope to temporal as well as spiritual power, and 
the duty of all Christians to return to their allegiance to Rome. 
The deliberations of such a body would hardly awaken so much 
interest, or be of such importance, as the simple fact of its exis- 
tence in the British Capital at this crisis, and it might be ex- 
pected, perhaps with great reason, to mark the beginning of ex- 
traordinary events. The newspapers give unsatisfactory accounts 
of the quarrel of Arnim and the Chancellor :—the approaching 
trial of the Count will soon put us in possession of all the facts, 
until which time it is rather unsafe to predict whether or not it 
will assume the historic importance which, on partial knowledge, 
it would seem to have. 


THE breach in the Bonapartist ranks has widened during the 
past month. Not much importance was attached to the contro- 
versy in Corsica, where the victory of Prince Charles over Jerome 
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showed that the influence of the Chiselhurst party was active 
against the latter, for it was remembered that the brilliant but 
unstable Prince had never been in accord with his more powerful 
cousins for more than six months at a time. M. Emile Ollivier, 
however, whose reappearance last winter gave the last occasion 
for a display of M. Guizot’s spirit and determination, is out in a 
letter, in which he-seeks to show that he saved the Empire by the 
Plebiscite in May, 1870, while the Rouber faction immediately 
afterward brought on a war which destroyed it. As M. Rouber 
continues to stand in /oco parentis to the Prince Imperial, this 
reveals a state of things which promises ill for the latter’s hopes. 
The division of his small forces under the circumstances is fatal. 


REPUBLICS may be ungrateful, though Republicans do not 
always seem to be. What shall be said, however, of the gratitude 
‘of Italy and the Italian king, when it comes to be recorded in 
history that, fourteen years after the famous campaign in Sicily, 
both nation and monarch had forgotten in his old age the patri- 
otic soldier who gave freedom and unity to the one, and one of the 
first crowns in Europe to the other? We have had appeals in 


American newspapers within a few months for three of the most 
eminent men whom Europe has produced in this century. All 
three have been described as old, destitute andalone. In the case 
of Kossuth and Hans Christian Andersen, the story has happily 
enough been proven to be false ; in Garibaldi’s, however, it is true. 
The remarkable old man for whom, in spite of his many faults and 
weaknesses, there must always be in men’s hearts a feeling of admi- 
ration while courage and patriotism and purity of character are 
considered virtues, is said, on good authority, to be really suffer- 
ing for want of money. A generous American, who knew him 
years ago, had sent him a handsome sum and promised more, and 
there is talk of a subscription in this country in his behalf. Mean- 
time the stir which the truth has made in England, and especially 
in the United States, has had some effect in Italy, and it ig said 
that the municipality of Naples has decided to settle an annuity on 
the deliverer of the city. He will have but a short time to enjoy the 
bounty, in the nature of things, but better bread to-day than 
chiseled stone or monumental bronze to-morrow. 
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AN incident worthy of notice is chronicled in a Cologne news- 
paper: It seems that years ago, when he was known only to a 
limited circle of Italian friends as a handsome young nobleman, 
his Highness, the Pope, joined the ranks of the Freemasons 
Changing the Masonic apron for the priestly robe, and finally the 
name of Mastai Feretti for that of Pio Nono, he has of late years 
been particularly severe in his decrees against his former associates. 
Excommunication and anathema he has launched at the Order with 
such lavish hand, that at length the Grand Lodge of the Orient at 
Palermo has thought fit to answer him. Inarecent decree, signed 
by ‘‘ Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, Grand Master of the Orient 
of Italy,’’ ‘‘a man named Mastai Feretti, who was a Freemason,”’ 
but has now turned against and ‘‘cursed his brethren,’’ is 
expelled forever from the Masonic Order, for the crime of ‘* per- 
jury.’’ Coming directly after the secession from the Order and 
conversion to the Roman Catholic faith of the recent Grand 
Master in England, the decree of the brotherhood of Palermo is 
worth a passing notice. . 


A RECENT item in the English journals has not received the at- 
tention it deserves. The famous steamship ‘‘ Castalia’? has made 
her trial trip and will be ready in six weeks or less, to put anend, 
it is fondly believed forever, to the proverbial horrors of the 
channel passage. Of all the benefactors of the human race, surely 
none will obtain a higher place in men’s esteem than the ingenious 
inventor of this curious vessel, should she fulfill the promises they 
make for her. In form she would seem to be the Siamese twins 
of steamships; her two hulls being fastened together by an ex- 
traordinary ligature of wood and iron, on which is placed the 
‘‘Bessemer saloon.’’ It is claimed for this invention, that no 
matter how short and chopping the sea, this cabin will be practi- 
cally motionless, and under no circumstances will the stomach of 
him who takes passage in it falter, or his countenance be neces- 
sarily turned, as of yore, away from his fellows and bent down 
toward the briny deep! Farewell, forever, say the projectors of 
the Castalia, the melancholy days of old, when the little channel 
steamers tossed up and down from shore to shore, bearing upon 
their crowded cecks, or in stuffy cabins, a group of wretched 
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beings to whom life had, for the time at least, lost all pleasure and 
attraction. No more shall the stricken father of a family rush 
from among them as they lie pale and motionless, in a confused 
heap upon the deck, to struggle for a place with the miserable 
beings who cling convulsively to the taffrail—no longer shall the 
sturdy sailor tack up and down the deck, a ministering angel, 
armed with atin pan! The briny chasm between Folkstone and 
Dover has been bridged at last, and the inventors of the Castalia 
take their places among the philanthropic few. 


Any day on which twenty odd States and Territories choose Gov- 
ernors, Senators and Congressmen is worthy of notice; but the 
3d day of the present month has especial claims to be remembered 
in the calendar. For the first time since 1872 the sentiment of 
the whole country was to be expressed and a judgment passed 
upon the course of the administration, and for the first time in 
the memory of living men Pennsylvania had ceased to point out 
the way. Ohio and several other States, which voted in October, 
were apt to be wayward and do uncertain things, and were not to 
be taken as guides of political action, and while the Democratic 
gains in them had filled the members of that party with hope, to 
which they had long been strangers, no man could positively 
foresee the future. That there would be more than one Demo- 
cratic victory all men knew. The American people are always 
wiser than the politicians, and however patient they have shown 
themselves to be, even patience great as theirs has a limit. They 
had endured, with equanimity, the changes which were to be seen 
in the structure of the Government in the Southern States ; they 
had borne, without murmuring, the imposition of fresh burdens 
in the shape of unwise and foolish legislation ; they had pardoned 
more than one offense against the traditions of their fathers and 
the spirit of their institutions, and laughed with a good nature 
that seemed inexhaustible, over the blunders of those to whom 
they had entrusted power. But thoughtful men in both parties 
saw that unless there was a change of policy a change of power 
was inevitable. Republican leaders and Republican journals 
urged reform, or prophesied defeat, only to find themselves 
ostracised from the party and dismissed from confidence for 
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their pains. The President, whose first performance six 
years ago was the key-note of his whole career, had 
adopted so completely the dangerous idea that not poor Gree- 
ley’s weakness but his own strength had re-elected him, that he 
became incapable of appreciating or warding off the danger, and 
in the eyes of the men by whom he was chiefly surrounded inde- 
pendence was treason to the party, and that the chief of crimes. 
In vain they were warned that the course of the Administration 
toward the South was disapproved by thoughtful men, that the 
appointment of individuals remarkable only for incapacity was 
displeasing to the people, that the broadest statesmanship, not the 
narrow acts of the politician, was necessary to save them and the 
party of which they had become the unworthy leaders. Remon- 
strance and warning were alike useless. Simmons sat down on 
Boston and Casey remained master of NewOrleans. Morton and 
Conkling, Cameron and Logan, became the great lights of the 
Administration, and Butler, the virtuous and patriotic Massachu- 
setts statesman, the most trusted and influential adviser of the 
President. And there was another thing which has been given 
at the same time too much and too little importance. ‘The belief 
that the President desired or was willing to accept a re-election 
for a third term took possession of many minds. It became a 
topic of conversation and of comment by the press. One party 
maintained the idea, while another scouted it. The President, 
who could have settled the question with a word, who had no hesita- 
tion in urging the San Domingo scheme, or expressing his views 
on finance, held his tongue. Nothing could draw from him any- 
thing upon the subject. Convention after convention of his own 
party noticed the question of the third term, or more noticeably 
passed it by. The New York leaders forbade its mention at Utica ; 
local questions made it wise for the Republicans to oppose it at 
Harrisburg ; Massachusetts denounced it, South Carolina hailed it 
with enthusiasm. The wisest of his counsellors urged General 
Dix to declare himself against it at the opening of the canvass, but 
this he declined to do. Secretary Robeson flamed into a mo- 
mentary prominence by seeming to deny its truth at Paterson, only 
to be snuffed out by a semi-official announcement that he had no 
authority to say anything of the kind. While the minds of men 
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were thus in doubt as to whether there was any ground for the 
discussion or not, the friends of the President, who was himself 
too dignified to do what Washington, and Jefferson, and Jackson 
had done before him, were guilty of the ill-advised act of publish- 
ing a letter written by him in 1872, in which he declared himself 
to be “‘ in the handsof his friends’’ for a second term, thus implying 
that he was willing to sacrifice himself and take a third. A week 
after the publication of this letter came the election. The Repub- 
licans were routed everywhere. Governors, Senators and Con- 
gressmen fell before the Democratic charge. Tilden was elected 
in New York, Bedle in New Jersey, and, strangest of all, G aston 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Logan’s oratory failed to carry Illinois, 
Mr. Chandler, in Michigan, was forced to slacken his immemorial 
hold. Nor all Mr. Cameron’s influence, coupled with a large 
majority in Philadelphia, availed to save the Keystone State. 
Everywhere was to be seen the same thing, and the Democrats 
awoke to find themselves masters of the next House of Representa- 
tives. There isno doubt that the third term had less to do with 
the result than the second, but there can be no question of the 
sentiments of the American people on the point which had been 
raised, whatever the President may think. 

There are parallels to this election in American politics. None 
is found, however, in that of 1860, for then there was a great 
change of sentiment among masses of men, who permanently trans- 
ferred their allegiance from one party to another. No thoughtful 
Democrat pretends that the vote of last Tuesday shows a secession 
from the Republican to the Democratic ranks of enough voters to 
make the future of the victorious party secure without renewed 
effort, and no Republican who looks beneath the surface can have 
any doubt that there still remains a fair chance for his own party 
to regain its power. The election of 1874 is more like that of 
1840, when the people, disgusted with the corruption which three 
Presidential terms had begotten in the Democratic ranks, turned 
against their rulers and elected the Whig candidate. At the present 
time, too, there was another influence which has always preceded 
such political revolutions—that of a financial panic with its atten- 
dant evils. There can be no doubt that the panic of 1873 had as 
much to do with this result as did those of 1837 and 1857 withthe 
elections which followed them three years afterward, and the dis- 
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tress and uncertainty which it has occasioned must be taken into 
account in considering the causes of the Republican defeat. It is 
a significant fact, perhaps, that American securities have gone up in 
the marts of Europe since the reception of the news. Be the fact 
as it may, the discomfiture of the administration is complete, and 
more than one gentleman of unhappy prominence to-day will soon 
relapse into the congenial obscurity from which the President’s 
partiality has lifted him, to remain unnoticed, certainly for years, 
and most probably forever. The lessons of this election are plain, 
and to the thoughtful and patriotic man, whether he be Republican 
or Democrat, they are of a cheering character. In the first place, 
the result demonstrates that the masses of the people think and act 
with independence. No party cry, however thrilling, suffices to 
turn their attention from the true points involved—and party lines 
are no longer to be barriers against principle. It proves that they 
can rise above prejudiceand old forms of party strife, and cast their 
votes without reference to either. It proves that power cannot 
dignify incapacity or excuse corruption, and that no party can re- 
tain acontrol of the American people which by acts of commis- 
sion or omission forfeits their confidence. It proves that the 
masses do not for a moment endorse the view of the President and 
his followers, that offices are to be considered as rewards of per- 
sonal favor and party service. It has rebuked incapacity, punished 
dishonesty, checked corruption and destroyed Butler. Another 
feature of this business is to be accepted with satisfaction. The 
result has revealed beyond a doubt that the war is at last com- 
pletely at an end—and that the Northern voters, even in Massa- 
chusetts, will not be frightened away from voting the Democratic 
ticket by the rattling of sabres and beating of drums, or the most 
eloquent allusions to the ‘‘ rebel yell.’’ The people have decided 
that there shall be peace, and no more significant fact can be 
quoted than that which comes to us from Louisiana, where the 
negroes contributed largely by their votes to bring about the Con- 
servative victory. On the whole, the country must be benefited 
by its independent action. 

It is far better for us all that the majority of a party in power, 
whether it be Democratic or Republican, should be no more than 
what is called a working majority ; that it should be sufficiently 
small to make the leaders cautious and careful in their policy. 
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While they can be made to feel that their tenure of office depends 
wholly upon their good behavior, they will endeavor to act well 
and wisely, and we shall all profit by their selfishness. The 
Democrats have a great opportunity before them. Should they 
turn out to be wise and moderate enough to use their power well 
—an event which their course during the past few years has cer- 
tainly not rendered very probable—they may retain it for a long 
period of time. A frank acceptance of the results of the war, a 
determination not to meddle with accomplished facts, a broad and 
statesmanlike course towards the whole country and both races, 
and a judicious exclusion from their party counsels of the men 
who have caused most of their disasters, will, perhaps, secure for 
them the government in 1876, and for years thereafter—but any 
attempt to re-open the judgment passed upon secession or the 
questions which grew out of it, will surely bring them to speedy 
and irretrievable ruin. The course which they have pursued 
since ’61 has not been such as to strengthen in men’s minds a 
feeling of confidence in their professions or their leaders, and 
nothing short of the grossest blundering, or worse, on the part of 
their too successful opponents, would have given them this victory. 
They will have to walk circumspectly and uprightly, or their fall 
is certain. On the other hand, the Republicans have an oppor- 
tunity not less splendid. They cannot plead now the want of 
warnings or examples. Entrusted with power for thirteen years, 
they have used it gloriously and abused it shamefully, writing a 
record full of good and evil. The warning voice of true friends 
they have refused to hear; the lessons of all political experience 
they have declined tolearn. And now at the hands of those from 
whom they received their trust they have had a sharp and serious 
rebuke. The meaning is unmistakable—and it may not have 
come too late. If the Republican party can shake off the grasp 
of those who in every community and every State have seized its 
power and prestige for their own uses, and built up their private 
fortunes on the ruins of its fame; if it will resolutely dismiss the 
incapable, short-sighted, selfish and dishonest men who have 
brought it to its present pass, and return again to the counsels 
and leadership of those who made its power and its usefulness, and 
the glory of which it has so true a right to boast—if it will wel- 
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come to its ranks ability, and patriotism, and independence, and 
character—if it will cease from this moment the attempt to per- 
petuate its power by narrow partizanship, or build its strength on 
ignorant prejudice, and henceforward act only from principle 
and with a statesmanlike view of the whole country’s needs, the 
defeat which it has suffered will be but temporary and full of 
blessings. In any event, while both parties are conscious that 
they are on trial before the people, and that their tenures of office 
must depend on good hehavior, the happiness of the whole 
nation cannot fail to stand on a safer and more secure foundation. 
From whatever point of view one may regard the recent elections, 
there is far less reason to-day to doubt the permanency of free insti- 
tutions and the successful issue of the trial of free government 
than there was before the 3d day of November, 1874. 


The Month. 855 





THERE are some features of the local elections which deserve 
notice and are quite as cheering. In New York the contest for 
Mayor was a triangular one, and Mr. Wickham, the Tammany 
nominee, was elected by a large plurality. His colleague on that 
ticket, however, the notorious ‘‘Jimmy’’ Hayes, who ran for 
Register, was defeated by ten thousand votes—a most encourag- 
ing evidence of the capacity of the voter to discriminate. In Phila- 
deiphia the result was not less satisfactory. The Republican 
ticket, headed by several unobjectionable names, carried the city by 
a majority as large as that of Mayor Stokley in the February 
election, while two candidates who were objectionable failed to 
secure their seats. The main interest centred in the election for 
the District Attorney. Mr. Mann, the Republican candidate, has 
been in office many years. The head and front of the small body 
of office-holders, who, calling themselves Republicans (in one 
or two instances, with equal truth, Democrats), had fastened 
themselves upon the government of Philadelphia,—a man of 
ability and strength of character, he had acquired great power in 
this community for more than half a generation. His manner 
of administering his office had become, in many minds, synony- 
mous with maladministration, and his nomination awoke opposi- 
tion, not only in the breasts of all who wished to see a purifica- 
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tion of the District Attorney’s office, but the destruction of the 
city Ring. It was not the first time that his nomination had 
aroused resistance; for six years ago, when the Union League was 
still independent of his control, and several Republican news- 
papers capable of insubordination, he had been forced to retire 
by his own party. This time, however, he found no organ- 
ized opposition in the Republican ranks, and the utmost that 
many gentlemen of that way of thinking could do, was to 
vote for him and ‘hope that he would not be elected. Against 
him rallied the Democrats, the non-politician class.and the Mu- 
nicipal Reformers, the latter especially waging against him a vig- 
orous and effective warfare. The campaign was short, sharp and 
decisive. The Republican ticket generally carried the city by 
10,000 0r 12,000, and Mr. Mann and the candidate for Coroner fell 
short of an election. The official count is not yet completed, but 
his friends concede his defeat by one or two thousand votes. Had 
the Democratic party carried Philadelphia, and the District At- 
torneyship along with it, the lesson would have been very different ; 
but, as it is, it could not have come in a better or less questiona- 
ble shape. To have taught the Republican party that it can carry 
Philadelphia by a handsome majority even in days of almost uni- 
versal Democratic triumph, provided its candidates are unexcep- 
tionable and fit, but that not even its organization and control of 
all the avenues of power can suffice to elect to office unworthy 
men whom the people do not trust, is to have taught it a valuable 
and salutary lesson. The people, remaining as Republican as 
ever, have struck ‘‘the Ring,’’ as it is called, a stunning blow 
upon the forehead, for Mr. Mann was the acknowledged brains of 
that patriotic body, and the time may be fondly believed to have 
arrived when a few party managers can no longer set up whom 
they please and bid the people do their bidding and elect him. 
The opportunity offered to Philadelphia and the Republican party 
by this election is of the very best. This city has proved itself 
to be the stronghold of the party ; with wise and honest men in 
power here‘it can control the State; ability and character con- 
trolling, Pennsylvania can exercise a great influence upon the 
country, and the time may come when, with a purified Republican 
party restored to power, this State and this city may obtain—one 
cannot truly say resume, for they never yet enjoyed it—the pres- 
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tige and authority in national affairs which, when we do our duty 
to ourselves, belong to both. While Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania are not true to themselves, they cannot expect the nation to 
do them honor ; when they take of their ownaccord the place they 


ought to take—no party, or administration, or country, dare with- 
hold it from them. 





OUTLINES OF PENOLOGY. 


There must be a comprehension of the whole before there can be an adjust- 
ment of the parts. 


HE Roman who declared that nothing was foreign to his- 

feelings that concerned humanity only proclaimed what was 

a general condition of his race; and philosophy and religion 

make it a duty to utilize this condition and render it subservient 
tosocial happiness. 

The new zeal, ‘‘a zeal according to knowledge,’ of late dis- 
played in the interest of humanity has become so active—and 
proves of so much importance—that it has received special direc- 
tion and particular designation. 

Social science is a branch of general economy which has 
arrested so much attention and commanded so much talent, devel- 
oping divers means of improving social life that minute subdi- 
visions are admitted, and men are called upon to acquire and pre- 
sent experience on points that some time ago were regarded as too 
minute for investigation, too unimportant for substantive consid- 
eration. The investigation has established their importance, and 
consideration has elevated them into the rank of science. 

The essayist has acquired credit by presenting and discussing 
some of those branches of social science which seem to touch the 
interest of the most active and most intelligent of our citizens. 

While the sufferings of the prisoner have ever since the existence 
of a prison excited commiseration, and the relief of the incar- 
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cerated was commended to the charitable interference of the 
humane, it is only of late that interference for the prisoner’s rights, 
or aredress of the prisoner’s wrongs, has become a subject of united 
consideration, and the construction and administration of prison 
houses have been regarded with any other object than that of de- 
tention and punishment. The terrors of their cruel possibilities 
have been presented, enriched with the fancy of the historian, the 
novelist or the poet, and the prisoner has been the exponent of 
social, civil and spiritual bondage. Few have thought of the 
possibilities of benefits from incarceration, resulting from mental 
experience and the discipline of thought. 

Certainly to an educated man, the man of books or worldly ex- 
perience, the man of fixed plans and with absorbing objects, the 
prison may be a beneficial school from which the thinking man 
may graduate with honors or for distinction. Certainly the oc- 
cupant of the Egyptian prison came out to be the ruler of the sub- 
jects of Pharaoh, and the prisoner in the fortress of Ham was 
called from his school of thought to be rulerof France. Joseph 
kept on thinking—Louis Napoleon yielded to dreams—St. Peter 
and St. Paul taught the world by their prison experience, and the 
Duke of Bedford has just erected a monument to Bunyan, who 
thought and wrote his Pilgrim’s Progress in the cell of the Bedford 
prison. 

These instances show the capabilities of the human mind under 
what are called adverse circumstances, and illustrate the influ- 
ence of solitude. None of the prisoners alluded to were felons, 
and only the Egyptian minister was charged with acts which are 
not considered virtuous under some circumstances. The effect of 
separation upon the felon will be considered when the systems of 
imprisonment are discussed. 

The subject of prisons and prison discipline has occupied so 
much attention of late that there have been formed parties in the 
school, and the zeal which seemed to be for general ends has 
almost naturally been directed to a consideration of the means, 
and as there can now be little difference of opinion upon the pro- 
priety, not to say duty, of making the imprisorment of the 
offender a means of benefit to the community by the improvement 
of the individual, it is best to consider first what system is most 
conducive to that improvement. 
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It is evident that states and communities, which are occupied 
with the subject of penitentiaries, prisons and reformatories, are 
considering the subject of fiscal economy, a matter of much im- 
portance to taxpayers and always to be kept in view, as the cost 
of building and maintaining a prison may be made a means of 
considerably augmenting public expenses without providing any 
corresponding good. 

Some who have had experience in the administration of public 
affairs, have gravely considered how prisons may be made a source 
of profit to the community by the sale or use of the production 
of the prisoner’s labor, subordinating the idea of the improvement 
of the felon to that of the public revenue. 

In some places the old plan of building prisons, and maintain- 
ing them, simply for the purpose of detaining persons suspeqted 
of felony, or of punishing them when that felony is proved, is yet 
the limit of efforts with regard to prison discipline, and of course 
the object of the law naturally influences in its administration ; 
and cruelty in insuring detention and punishment, almost invari- 
ably attends this system of imprisonment. This mode of pun- 
ishing persons charged with unlawful acts and declared guilty of 
the offense, though generally condemned, is much more practiced 
than is supposed by persons who dwell on theories of penology ; 
but its general condemnation, notwithstanding its prevalence, 
renders it unnecessary to argue for its abolition. 

Within a few years, congresses, ‘‘national and international,’’ 
have been held on the subject of prisons and protectories of all 
grades, and much information, as it regards prisons and prison dis- 
cipline and prison economy, has been gathered, to the general 
benefit of the science, and few who have attended these assem- 
blages have failed to acknowledge that they have acquired valua- 
able information from the details of experience of members from 
various parts of the world ; and knowledge of the operation of 
systems, or of practice without system, is of vast importance in 
any attempt to form a new system, or to recommend one that has 
been tried. 

To a person experimentally acquainted with the management 
of prisons, it was evident that the discussions in these congresses 
(take for example that held in London in the summer of 1872) 
did not lead to any definite embodiment of a plan. The time of 
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the congress was profitably employed in the explanation of the 
operation of prison laws, as they are administered in the United 
States, in Great Britain, or the continent of Europe, and in parts 
of Asia, especially in British India. The earnest eloquence of 
some of the expounders of systems and practices insured a sort of 
conviction at the time, which further examination, or opposing 
explanation, considerably disturbed. 

Systems, too, were applauded for the favor which they had 
secured from committees, the popularity they have achieved; 
when a closer investigation led at last to the inquiry whether that 
popularity was founded on the positive beneficial character of the 
system, or whether the system was not applauded because it was 
an improvement on a long-continued practice, which in reality had 
no system. The time has come when the positive, and not the 
comparative, benefits of a system of prison discipline must com- 
mend it to approval and adoption. 

There are several divisions of the subject of penology which 
demand attention in their proper order. For example, the gov- 
ernment of prisons as a part of the administration of the internal 
affairs of a State ; such as is found in Belgium, and especially in 
Italy. In the latter named kingdom, the government of prisons, 
the appointment of officers, the regulation of rank, and the 
designation of duties among those officers, seem to be as much a 
departmental matter as is that of the army or the navy. Itisa 
branch of “ justice,’’? and it would seem that this national or 
State organization of penitentiary and reformatory affairs could 
be made without or previous to any plan of prison houses, or any 
general system of prison management. 

In the usual order of arrangement it is customary to consider 
the plan and construction of prison houses. But as the arrange- 
ment of space for the size and situation of cells and for their 
proper furnishing must depend greatly on the system of govern- 
ment and discipline to be adopted, it is better to postpone the 
consideration of the form and divisions of the building, till it be 
known which of the many systems of treating prisoners is to be 
adopted. 

There are prisons, undoubtedly a large majority of those 
occupied, in which no system is thought of, excepting, perhaps, 
that of keeping the inmates close till the sentence time of the 
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prisoner shall have expired. The treatment in these ‘jails’’ 
usually corresponds with the character of the jailer. In some 
prisons in Pennsylvania, the convict is treated with a rigor that 
shocks humanity. In others the jailer, being also the sheriff of 
the county, finds it convenient to intrust the care of the prison 
to the only convict it contains—while the sheriff is out in his 
bailiwick looking after more tenants. In these cases there is no 
system to discuss—all that can be done is to condemn the practice. 

There are three plans, called systems of prison discipline. First, 
the congregate system, that of keeping the convicts together in 
their labor and in their rest, causing them to work all together 
and sleeping in a common dormitory at night. 

Another system—or rather a brarich of the former system—is 
that of employing the prisoners in gangs at labor during the day, 
and to lock them up in separate cells, only one in each cell, at 
night. These and their modifications are what are called the 
“congregate’’ system. They allow intercourse among the 
prisoners—the second all day, and the first day and night. That 
intercourse is more or less free, according to the discipline of the 
place. It always exists. 

' There is another plan, known generally as the ‘Irish system,”’ 

but which ought to be called the ‘‘ Crofton system,” as it was the 
invention of the Rt. Honorable Sir Walter Crofton, who applied 
it to the convicts in Ireland, where the most unsystem-like treat- 
ment of condemned prisoners had prevailed, and where, by the 
operation of the Crofton system, immense good was secured to 
the felon and through him to society. This Crofton system con- 
sists in a severe treatment of the convict, who, for a certain time, 
is kept in solitary confinement and on hard fare, and is then 
admitted to privileges, which are gradually enlarged, and 
liberation from the prison house usually precedes the comple- 
tion of the time of the sentence. This system commences with 
separate confinement and concludes with a sort of social enlarge- 
ment and police serveillance. We shall hereafter compare it with 
other systems; meantime let the high praises which it receives, and 
which it in some measure deserves, be considered in connection 
with the circumstances of Irish Prisons before the Crofton system 
was put into practice. We must distinguish between positive and 
comparative excellence. 
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The third plan is that of separate confinement, by which no 
prisoer sees another prisoner from the time he enters the prison 
till he leaves it. 

The modification of the separate system is not in permitting 
occasional intercourse among the convicts, but in enlarging the lib- 
erty of visitation by friends, relations, or moral and religious vis- 
itors, an augmentation depending entirely on the merits of the 
prisoner—and serving to keep alive domestic affection and 
strengthen moral resolve. 

I hesitate not to say that the system of separate confinement of 
convicts is the only plan by which all the advantage of penai im- 
prisonment can be secured to the safety of the community by the 
withdrawal of an offending member and the consequent absence 
of a bad example, and the improvement introduced to society of 
a member who from thinking and doing wrong has been induced 
to make resolves of reformation—while at the same time means 
and inducements are provided to give efficacy to those resolves. 
Evil associations are poor means of making men better ; very few 
indeed make any advance in a career of vice without the instruc- 
tion, encouragement and applause of others. 

When a violator of the law is sentenced to imprisonment, the 
natural remark of the community that has suffered by his violence 
or his depredation is, ‘‘ We are free from his villainies for the 
time of his sentence ;’’ but it is rarely considered that a peniten- 
tiary can be a school of crime in which the pupils may be advanced 
in the art by which they obtained entrance, and admitted to 
higher grades of professional employment. 

But how can we admit, as nearly all do admit, that it was evil 
associates that sent the convinct to the penitentiary, and not be- 
lieve that the same or worse evil associates will augment his 
criminal skill and increase his desire for its exercise? 

But it is urged against this separate confinement that it is cruel 
to the prisoner, and that, shut out from intercourse with his fellow- 
men of every kind, he loses all sympathy with society and cherishes 
a hatred in prison that suggests plans of vengeance when he shall 
be released. 

Such an idea is not unfounded ; it is almost the natural result of 
a deprivation of liberty, and bad passions are not likely to be re- 
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pressed in men who have lived in open violation of the laws of God 
and man and upon the spoils of their fellow-beings. 

But this idea, so well sustained by the experience of those who 
have witnessed protracted solitary confinement, or have noticed 
the influence of the congregate system upon almost any class of 
offenders, is unjust towards the separate system, which is, indeed, 
anything but ‘‘solitary.’”’ 

The separate system in Pennsylvania, as practiced in the East- 
ern Penitentiary of that State, consists, in the first place, in the 
entire isolation of the convict from the time he reaches the prison 
until he is discharged—that is, a complete isolation with regard 
to any and every other convict in that prison, not to be seen by 
or to see any one of his fellow-prisoners in sickness or in health, 
in labor or in rest, in communion or in worship. And from this 
system of isolation the humanitarian who knows no more of the 
separate system of prison discipline, derives his most positive ar- 
gument against the separate confinement of the convict. 

But I have stated one point in that system, that of perfect 
separation from other convicts. The separation, however, is 
perfect only with regard to separation from convicts. The pris- 
oner in the Eastern Penitentiary, and in every other prison where 
the separate system prevails, has three visits a day from the per- 
sons who supply him with food, and though little conversation 
can be allowed at such a season, yet the prisoner has at least a 
vision of ‘‘ the human face divine,’’ as-often as he takes his meal. 
Some of the officers of the prison see and converse with him fre- 
quently in the course of the day ; and men, who have a direction 
and supervision of his work, talk with him about the manner 
of increasing his skill in the particular branch devolved upon 
him. 

The stated ‘* moral teacher’ is regular in his visits to the cell, 
and ready to propose or to answer questions, and that officer is 
followed by the schoolmaster with his lessons of common school 
education, and all are willing to add to the means of special 
knowledge. 

It is well known that men of high education have been tenants 
of the penitentiary cell, and have passed much of their time in a 
review of, or advance in, classical and mathematical studies, and 
such persons have been supplied with means of pursuing their favo- 
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rite branches of sciencé ; and benefits, at least to the prisoner, 
have resulted from these renewed studies. 

In addition to the visits of the officers and employees of the in- 
stitution, there should be mentioned the regular, permitted visits 
of the relatives and friends of the convict, and the frequent offi- 
cial calls of the Inspectors of the prison. That certainly does 
not look like solitary confinement, the separation of the felon 
from all intercourse with human beings, nor the fulfillment of the 
idea that in all that time he has no knowledge of the world, ‘nor 
had the voice of a friend or kinsman breathed through his lattice.” 

But still further, there are visitors to the cells of the penitentiary 
who have nothing to do with the government of the place—and 
have no connection by blood or former friendship with the pris- 
oner. Some of these persons are seen every day within the cell 
or at the door, there dealing gently, kindly, and in the spirit of 
purest philanthropy with the inmates, seeking to alleviate the mis- 
ery of the prison, and to elevate the aspirations and purify the 
motives of the prisoner. 

One point, very essential to the completeness of this system, still 
remains for notice. The religious views of the convict are re- 
spected. He may be called on to hear certain general speaking, 
or preaching by persons who are employed to improve the Sab- 
bath hours of the prisoner, and who, to prevent any evil from 
positive doctrines, cuts off most of the chances of goud by a gen- 
eral negativeness ; but the convict has and improves the right of 
frequent visitation from clergymen and pious laymen of his own 
religious denomination, or of some of the different divisions of 
Christians, and his entire separation from all other prisoners 
gives to these frequent religious communions a freedom of confes- 
sion and instruction, of proposition and advice, that could not be 
enjoyed in the prisons of the congregate system. 

And while all these are in operation, the convict is learning 
some trade or pursuing his former legitimate mode of earning a 
living, in his own cell. ,Of course, the kind of trade taught or 
practiced there must have some relations with the available space. 
Ship building, house building, engine building, and some other 
important branches of mechanic art, could not be carried on in 
the twelve by twenty feet workshop ofthe prison. But even there 
vast acquisitions of theoretical knowledge in those and other 
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branches could be, and have been made. Surely, surely, this is not 
the realization of the terrible bugbear with which certain sensation- 
alists have tried toalarm the philanthropist. This is not the confine- 
ment that ruins the health and weakens the mind of the prisoners. 
Those who have attempted to represent separate confinement as a 
great cruelty have dealt entirely with fancy or willful misrepre- 
sentation. The explanation which I have given above of separate 
confinement is founded on fact—nay, it is fact ; and is the exposi- 
tion of an existing institution and its administrative operations. 

I have called this system ‘‘ separate’’-—some denominate it 
the ‘‘solitary system.’’ The Hon. Richard Vaux, who under- 
stands, from more than thirty years’ experience as an Inspector, 
and from careful observation on the administration of almost all 
systems, the subject now under discussion, gives to this mode 
of dealing with prisoners the name of ‘‘ individual’’ system ; a 
name most correctly expressive. The prisoner is removed from 
all evils of bad associations, and he is brought into immediate 
accountability with one person. A general dehortation may 
touch a part of the error of almost all who are addressed, but in 
“individual dealing,’’ not only the crime of the offender may be 
considered, but that part of it which under circumstances made it 
particularly criminal, will be exposed, and the proclivity of the 
prisoner’s taste and appetites and his evil tendencies will be con- 
sidered: There are no two men, though committing the same act 
and from the same general motive, equally guilty—or who may be 
best dealt with exactly by the same mode. The person who enters 
the cells of convicts goes thither to minister to a mind diseased— 
a conscience diseased, certainly a conscience that lacks the vitality 
necessary to true moral action. The visitor may learn something 
of crime—its cause and its operation—in his visits to other cells ; 
but in that his businesss is with the one man, and he must as care- 
fully study that man’s case as does the regular physician of a hos- 
pital the condition and peculiarities of any one patient whom he 
may visit. And it is confidently asserted that the diagnoses of 
the mental disease of a convicted felon are to be as closely studied 
and are as attainable as are those of the hospital patient, who is 
suffering from small-pox, cholera, or typhus, and the skilled moral 
visitor administers his instruction, his caution, and his hopeful di- 
rections to the convict with as much judgment and as much regard 
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to the characteristics of the prison cases, and as much discrimina- 
tion, as the physician of the hospital exercises when he pr-sents 
the ingredients of his prescriptions. 

This is personal, individual dealing, the result of separate 
confinement, one of the great benefits of that admirable system. 

The subject of solitude and its effects thus disposed of, two ob- 
jections, however, are supposed to lie against separate confinement. 
One is its injurious effects upon the body and mind of the convict. 
No argument will serve in this view of the question. It is one of 
facts. 

Do the inmates of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania pre- 
sent a greater proportionate number of sick than do prisons con- 
ducted on the congregate plan? And is the number of insane 
whose misfortune is due to confinement greater in the prison 
houses of the separate system than in those where the social or 
congregate system is administered ? 

A comparison instituted a few years since, taking actual returns 
of prisons of both systems, show that more insanity has begun and 
increased under the congregate than under the separate system. 
One fact with regard to insanity in prisons should be noticed, as 
it may be depended on. Much less of insanity is caused by im- 
prisonment of any kind than is generally supposed. Returns from 
Belgium, and particularly from Germany, where the separate system 
is used, show that not many cases of insanity are referable to con- 
finement—and fewer of them in separate than in congregate prisons. 

The truth is, insanity in prisoners is often the result of some 
sudden emotion in earlier years or the development of hereditary 
mental disease. Sometimes it is the discontinuance of intemper- 
ate habits, sometimes it is the adoption of a vice; rarely the re- 
sult of simple seclusion. In referring cases of the insanity of 
prisoners to any system, a great error is committed. The insanity 
of prisoners who have held desirable social positions in life, when 
that ‘insanity commences in common prisons, may frequently be 
referred to the sudden exposure of acriminal course, and toadeep 
sense of degradation consequent upon imprisonment. In such cases 
the morbid sensibility of the insane conv’ t must receive additional 
wounds from the exposure which the congregate system renders 
unavoidable, with such prisoners. When the crime can be no 
longer hidden, it is best to hide the criminal. 
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It is easily established that insanity is not imputed to the entire 
separation of convicts from convicts in prison. That solitary 
confinement, the entire separation of the prisoners from all human 
association, may augment a morbid tendency of the mind and per- 
haps induce it, is not denied. No argument is made upon that 
point, because, as has been stated above, the Pennsylvania 
and Belgium system of separate or individual dealing with 
prisoners admits of no solitary confinement, unless it is a punish- 
ment for gross offenses against prison rules, and then the solitude 
is usually limited to twenty-four hours. 

One advantage, and one great, and to the prisoner an almost 
incalculable benefit, results from separate dealing. In the congre- 
gate system, where the influence of the free and quiet ministrations 
of moral visitors has been experienced, the prisoner, though he has 
tried what repentance can do (and begins to ask triumphantly 
“what can it not do?’’), is suddenly met by a recollection that 
prisons are usually regarded as at best only places for the punish- 
ment of crime, and the time spent there is considered only a 
sort of temporary reprieve of society from the evil visitations of 
the offender. And he knows that in general, though the released 
convict may try to escape from the contagion of the vices of his 
released prison companion, yet they are likely to follow him up— 
and invite his aid, if he has no better pursuit, and discourage him 
—tax his small means to purchase silence, which must be pur- 
chased, till those means are gone—and he is driven by poverty 
and despair to return to the crimes he hoped he had in repent- 
ance and improvement provided means to avoid. The graduate 
of a prison where separate confinement and individual dealing are 
invariably ‘practised may leave the prison poor and may find 
difficulty in establishing himself for want of some little capital ; 
but he has in his separate prison confinement seen no fellow-pris- 
oner, made no new acquaintance among felons, nor recognized 
any of his former evil associates. 

When he has taken a position in which to carry out his resolu 
tion of good, he is in no apprehension of the visitation of those 
who levy black mail ; he has lost so much time in prison, but the 
fulfillment of the sentence of the court has enabled him to under- 
stand his own weakness, and to guard against former assaults. 
Such has been the extent of this recognition of prison companions 
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that prison legends abound in anecdotes of the discharged con- 
vict being driven from desirable positions back to prison by the 
visitation of some prison companion. Novels, poems, and dramas 
are founded on this result of congregate confinement or felon as- 
association. 

From this monstrous evil the separate system almost entirely 
relieves the convict. 

One other objection is made to the separate system. It is de- 
clared that it does not admit of certain employments that would 
make the prisoner profitable to the community. It does not allow 
felons, by working together, not only to pay the cost of the keep- 
ing, but really by the profits of their product to add to the income 
of the State or county treasury. And it is said that the congregate 
system insures that result in some cases, and generally more nearly 
approximates it than does the separate system. 

It is not proposed to take issue on that question. It is proba- 
ble that owing to some favorable circumstances in their location, 
large prisons (usually State prisons) have been made to produce 
more than the cost of maintaining the prisoner. In some places 
limestone abounds, and granite is procurable in large quantities 
and good qualities; prisons built in these localities have employ- 
ment for their convicts in getting out blocks of granite, or sup- 
plying kilns with limestone, and by the interference of contract- 
ors (a sort of middle men), regular employment out of the prison 
is given to a large number of convicts. 

In other prisons various kinds of manufactures are carried on 
by the inmates, and the personal power of the prisoners is placed 
at the mercy of men who care no more for the improvement of 
the convicted offender than they do for the mules that take away 
the work. 

In the cells of the separated prisoners many kinds of work may 
be carried on to a profit, as boot- and shoe-making (weaving, once 
the principal employment of the convicts, is rather out of date), 
lathe-turning, jewel manufacture, and other modes of earning a 
living; but the heavier work—stone quarries, etc., cannot be done. 

The moneyed results of the congregate labor may be more than 
that of separate work. But in return the moral improvement of 
the convict is almost certain in separate confinement, while any 
improvement is almost impossible in congregate labor. 
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The great ends of imprisonment, it has been asserted, are the 
safety of society by the incarceration of felons and the moral im- 
provement of the man who is to resume a place in society. 

The first object is nearly, though not quite, as well attained by 
the congregate as by the separate system ; most of the escapes from 
prison are, indeed, effected by the co-operation of the convicts, 
and such a co-operation would scarcely be possible when separa- 
tion is strictly enforced. But that point needs not be pressed. 

It is not likely that the improvement of the prisoner can be 
extensively insured in a congregate prison house. Even closely 
watched as the prisoners may be, it is known that compacts are 
made and frequently fulfilled for mutual aid in effecting escapes. 
The intercourse of a few who feel the unprofitableness of a life of 
crime with the many who have no intention, no wish to adopt 
any legitimate mode of earning a living, is sure to increase the 
number of bad by diminishing the number of those who, under 
better circumstances, would become good. All, or nearly all, 
might become better if ridicule and the bad atmosphere of felony 
were not operating against reformation. It is an error, discover- 
able by those who visit prisons, to suppose that the man called a 
“hardened convict’’ has not some remains of passive virtue that 
need only the electric touch, or rather the application, of affec- 
tionate interest. ‘‘ None are all evil;’’ and of the thousands who 
seem to be regarded, and to regard themselves as utterly repro- 
bate, a very large proportion could be, as many of their kind 
have been, recalled to thought, to good resolves and to a blame- 
less course of life; but they grow worse, and become a fixed figure 
for the scorn and detestation of the good, and of envy of the bad ; 
and because men will not make an opportunity to give them the 
chance of reflection and benefit of separate individual dealing, 
they perish, they die to social life, and their moral carcass infects 
the atmosphere with a terrible poison. 

Among the many arguments, and perhaps the most effective, 
used against capital punishment, is that founded on the fallibility 
of all courts of justice, and the possibility that the jury which 
brought in a verdict ‘‘ guilty ’’ against the man tried for murder 
may have been misled by prejudice or influenced by a knowledge 
of only a part of the circumstances, and by public clamor, or the 
erroneous testimony of witnesses, and thus have given a verdict 
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against the prisoner which would lead the judge to pronounce a 
sentence of death. And ‘‘after-discovered testimony’’ might 
show that in execution of the sentence an innocent man had been 
put to death. Of those who are tried, pronounced guilty and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary or county jail, it may justly be sup- 
posed that some are innocent. It is worse than capital punish- 
ment, worse than the gallows or guillotine, to place such innocent 
convicts in the company of scoundrels of the worst kind. Nay, 
supposing even that some or all of these convicts were guilty of 
all that was charged upon them in the indictment, is it just to act 
as if every fibre of their hearts was twisted into crime, and that 
there was no hope of alluring them to repentance, and no desire 
to make that repentance available to the benefit of their future 
life and to the advantage of society ? 

Every just sentence of a criminal court should be executed. No 
affectation of excessive philanthropy should be allowed to stand 
between the criminal and just and legal punishment ; but right- 
eousness, true philanthropy, a regard to the interest of society, 
should see that the punishment of the felon, short of death, 
should be for his benefit—at least should not be made the means 
of advancing the convict in crime and multiplying criminals. 

In enumerating some of the best-known systems of prison dis- 
cipline, particular reference is made in the early part of the essay 
to the ‘‘ Crofton system ;’’ and while the separate system is under 
consideration, it is pertinent to notice that in the first-named 
branch, a year or more in time of the ‘‘ Crofton plan’’ includes, 
the separate system. The convict when received is placed alone, 
and kept alone, with very hard fare and severe treatment, and in 
most cases this preliminary proceeding is sufficient to force from 
the prisoner a promise of good conduct while he is in the hands 
of justice. It is scarcely possible that he could, by bad conduct, 
have earned a continuance of the first stage ; he is said then to 
have so much improved in his solitary confinement, that he is 
prepared for the enlargement contemplated in the second stage, 
which admits of congregate labor by day—and holds out the 
hope of a third stage, which allows the advanced convict to work 
abroad under the surveillance of the police, and the liability of 
being sent back to the prison to commence at the first or second 
stages of the system. 
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The particulars of this system are well set forth by its friends, 
and only generally referred to here, that a comparison may be 
drawn between the ‘‘ Crofton system’’ and the separate system. 
Without doubt, much benefit has resulted from the ‘‘ Crofton 
system’’ in Ireland, and many convicts have been returned to 
society by being passed through the several grades. But it will 
be noticed that the first stage is that upon which hopes of success 
are founded ; and if those hopes are even only partially realized, 
the success is due to the enforcement of the separate condition of 
that stage whose consequences seem to be felt in the succeeding 
portions of the system. Every stage beyond the first brings 
together the convicts; they are employed together, they work and 
talk together, and their experience in the second stage is chiefly 
that of a prisoner’s life of crime. The last stage, which is really 
that of ‘‘ the ticket of leave,’’ is a mortifying surveillance. 

But it is said that convicts have been benefited by this system, 
and the argument for improvement is sustained by the fact that 
many who have passed through the grades have never returned to 
the prison. Such a result may well be regarded as an argument 
strongly favorable to the system, and it must be confessed that it 
would be conclusive, if there was not ample proof that these 
graduates of the Irish penal institutions enter an advanced degree 
in the penitentiaries of the United States. Fifty of these are 
known to have been in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 
bearing with them certificates of good conduct. Twenty dollars 
will take one of these graduates of the ‘‘ Crofton prison’’ from 
Ireland to the United States, where, beyond the watchfulness of a 
police informed of his name and aliases, his pursuits, his branch 
of crime and his place of resort, he is comparatively safe. 

The congregate system, whether wholly or partially carried out, 
is a school of crime, with ushers, teachers and professors for 
every class, and with an improvement in the pupils corresponding 
with the experience of their teachers and the opportunity of im- 
parting lessons. Scholars willing to learn usually make rapid ad- 
vance even under adverse circumstances. 

It cannot be denied that the separate system does not so far prom- 
ise to be as near self-sustaining as it is said and as it is admitted 
the congregate system is made in some of the penitentiaries. And 
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that admission may be used, as the fact often is, as an argument 
for the advantage of the congregate over the separate system. 

It would be scarcely worth time and space to demonstrate that 
to improve a man is better than to punish him. And though a 
prison be self-supporting and thereby lessen taxation, still there 
are many who will admit that though money paid into the public 
treasury is convenient to the government, yet society should not 
suffer such a consideration to outweigh the value of the restora- 
tion to usefulness and respectability of an offending man. 

While speaking of the danger from evil association of prisoners 
in the congregate system, we can scarcely forbear copying a part 
of a paragraph from a small volume by Miss Mary Carpenter, 
illustrating and commending to approval and adoption the ‘‘ Crof- 
ton system.’’ Miss Carpenter is known for her zealous devotion 
to the work of preventing vice among the unprotected of her 
sex. In applauding the Crofton system,she takes occasion to 
show what are the dangers that must beset the path of the young, 
and, singularly enough, while advocating a system that in the 
second and third stage permits intercourse among convicts, she 
quoted from the confession of a youthful offender who had suf- 
fered imprisonment for crime and is willing to tell how he felt. 

After mentioning that his mind was injured by the perusal of 
such books as the ‘‘ Newgate Calendar,’’ Jack Sheppaid, Dick 
Turpin, etc., etc., the culprit says: 

‘€T was arrested and got one month imprisonment at Salford 
House of Correction, which made me worse than ever through 
having so much liberty for talking, by being three or four in a 
cell and forty or fifty ina yard. There, hearing them talk about 
the robberies they had committed without being apprehended, I 
thought I would try myself. So when I got my liberty, I started 
with a fresh gang for stealing.’’ Could there be a stronger argu- 
ment against the congregate system, and consequently in favor of 
separate confinement, than the statement of the unhappy man 
from which the above extract is made? And yet, any person 
who has spent much time in prisons and held free conversation 
with the inmates, must have many such anecdotes with which to 
strengthen his arguments against congregate imprisonment. 

While the ‘superiority of the separate system is unhesitatingly 
proclaimed—a superiority that extends to every point of consid- 
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eration excepting immediate fiscal profits—it is not to be denied 
that other systems are productive of much good. Every system, 
indeed, may be praised for the positive benefits which it has 
wrought. But an examination of the means and results will sat- 
isfy an experienced person that the good obtained is greatly due 
to the immediate administration. Indeed, the best system (the 
separate) would fail without that personal, individual application 
—which immediate application gives the only proper consequences 
which any other system has acquired. 

The writer of this article has had many years’ experience in the 
direction of a prison and in the training of prisoners, not as a 
salaried officer, but in the discharge of the duties of an honorable 
appointment, and he has applied, as far as circumstances would 
permit, the theory of separate or individual dealing with prison- 
ers, especially with female convicts, and the success has been so 
marked, so gratifying, that no doubt is entertained that greater 
completeness in the construction of prison houses, and more am- 
ple means to direct and aid the discharged convict, would result 
in very greatly extended benefits. 

The aid of discharged prisoners is an essential element in the 
work of prison science. Without that most of the labors of the 
moral teachers in prison must prove unproductive. The circum, 
stances of prisoners in county jails differ in some particulars from 
those of the convicts in a penitentiary. Both have convicts, and 
these of course require nearly the same treatment and the same 
consideration. There is necessary an agent or officer, whose 
duty it should be to have some plan provided for the discharged 
convict to see that he is not driven to a renewal of crime, and 
that his efforts for obtaining a living by honorable means are not 
made fruitless by a want of some continued watchfulness and 
advice, and some pecuniary aid. 

But in the county prison are found, besides convicts, all who 
are receiving light punishment or awaiting trial. Many of these 
are quite innocent of the offense charged. The offenses of some 
are really almost imaginary, and in most cases the family suffers 
more by the absence of the father or mother than society would 
by the release of a dozen evil-disposed persons. An agent to in- 
terfere in such cases, to settle the difference of litigant parties, to 

provide a home for those who are homeless, and to be the friend 
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of the friendless in court, to answer the pressing calls of the op- 
pressed, and the cause that he knows not to seek out, is almost an 
indispensable officer of the county prison. 

Penology, then, seems to include not only the pains of imprison- 
ment, but all that relates to crime, from the law which defines the 
offense and prescribes the penalty, to the court which declares the 
character of the particular offense and prescribes the punishment, 
to the plan by which the State shall direct the administration of 
the penal laws—to the system by which prisons are to be conducted, 
and to the plan and construction of prison houses to suit that 
system. 

W hen, then, a State has established a given system of prisons, 
has passed penal laws, established courts of justice, has selected a 
system of prisor discipline, has constructed prison houses adapted 
to that system, and provided money and means to secure and re- 
ward the services of faithful agents and servants, it may be said to 
have a penitentiary system. Ofcourse, as partly penitentiary and 
partly preventive, there must be a house of refuge—place of early 
reformation, etc. 

With regard to modes or plans of prison discipline, that of the 
separate system practiced in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
yania, in the United States, and in the kingdom of Belgium and 
in other parts of Europe, is regarded by the writer of this essay 
as beyond all question the best ever invented and applied. But 
the effect of that system must in a great measure depend upon its 
special application. 

The officers of the prison—from the chief, the warden, the super- 
ntendent, the governor, or however otherwise he may be desig- 
nated, and all from him down to the lowest servant of the prison— 
have one great duty paramount and special, that of enforcing the 
discipline of the place, and making the convict understand that 
he is amenable to every rule of the prison, as he was to every law 
of the State. But the convict must see and feel that the enforce- 
ment of the rules proceeds from no spirit of unkindness, and no 
desire for the gratification of a personal pique. 

The enforcement of the laws of the prison is in no way incom- 
patible with the fulfillment of the law of love. Driving the con- 
vict to the treadwheel, one of the most cruel of all prison em- 
ployments, may be done in a way to insure both obedience to 
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rule and feeling for the ruled, and even the passing and throw 
ing cannon balls, the most ridiculous of prison exercises, may be 
so enforced that the offender may escape the ridicule which the em- 
ployment suggests. 

The execution of every prison law, the infliction even of punish- 
ment for some violation of that law, may be conducted in a tone 
and temper that shall create in the sufferer respect for the law and 
almost love for the administrator thereof. 

The best disciplined institution in the United States furnishes 
the example of a chief who never suffers even a nice offense to pass 
without ‘‘comment,’’ and never suffers offense nor comment to 
move him from the quiet dignity that magnifies his office and is 
sure to prevent a repetition of the offense that required visitation. 

He who would present entirely the subject of penology must 
not begin with the penitentiary. The subject is not limited to 
the infliction of the sentence of the court upon one found guilty 
of the violation of the laws of the country. The law itself and its 
enactments, the motive of the bill and the bearing of the law must 
be considered. 

In these times of easy access to legislative halls, and of frequent 
changes of occupants, a legislator may manage to procure the 
passage of a bill which owes its existence to some desire to pro- 
mote individual interest, or to gratify personal revenge, and en- 
able the author to escape public accountability by withdrawing 
into former privacy, or insuring immunity to himself by a bold- 
ness that shows him capable of sustaining himself against popular 
outcry, and of doing more wrong by self-defense. There is an- 
other consideration which precedes the penitentiary, and that is 
the administration of the law. Few circumstances have contrib- 
uted more to the increase of crime than the uncertainty and 
inequality of the decisions and instructions of courts and the ver- 
dict of juries. 

The observer of events, especially of acts and their consequences, 
which bring men within the operation of the penal law .of the 
State, cannot close his eyes to the most obvious fact that the ac- 
tions of the criminal courts are often spasmodic. There have been 
times when murderer after murderer is allowed to escape the pre- 
scribed penalties of his offense upon some plea of morbid philan- 
thropy, some loose decision of the bench, or generally some most 
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unaccountable verdict of a jury, and when this practical insult to 
Justice has arrested some public feeling, and the impunity of 
crime tells upon many individuals, there is an outcry against the 
particular offense which negligent administration of the laws 
has encouraged, and forthwith the other scale of the balance of 
justice rises, and suspicion and arrest are sufficient to insure a 
verdict of ‘‘guilty,’’ and a season of Draconian sacrifice follows— 
acycle of unprecedented crime—and Justice is fed with victims as 
if to appease an appetite sharpened by long abstinence. 

Where this essay may first be read, there may be a lack of mod- 
ern instances to sustain the assertion where it is written. The 
history of proceedings of criminal courts scarcely a generation 
past, shows how arbitrary may be the verdict of juries, and how 
opposite the testimony and the declared law. The escape of a crim- 
inal upon some morbid feeling with the jury, some qualm of con- 
science upon the verdict, is a powerful auxiliary to crime, an 
encouragement to the felon by alluring him to count upon many 
chances of escaping the vengeance of the law when he shall have 
exhausted his ingenuity in trying to escape the vigilance of the 
officer. 

The danger of neglect or bias of the bench needs not be con- 


sidered. 
Sudex damnatur cum absolvitur nocens, 


All that has been written has reference to the punishment and 
reformation of the violator of the law, and volumes might be writ- 
ten to illustrate and enforce the ideas set forth. But is there 
no preventive ? must crime go on increasing with an increase of 
population, and be aggravated by pride that refuses labor, and aug- 
mented by the fluctuation of business that destroys the hope of 
success? Must society be always moved to associations, to na- 
tional and international congresses, to treat of the construction 
of prison houses and the best mode of punishing felony, and of 
reforming the criminal, and no one ask whether something may 
not be done to lessen the necessity of prisons as well as to alle- 
viate their miseries ? 

At the present time more than ever before, we hear good school 
learning recommended as the great preventive of crime! ‘‘ Where 
the school house rises, there the prison loses its tenants.’’ The 
schoolmaster and the prison warden are said to live in antagon- 
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ism, and the success of the former is the defeat of the latter. Yet 
careful inquiry at the cell-door of the prisoner, in fourteen years 
of that painful but instructive employment of time, has shown 
the facts that learning has little or nothing to do with preventing 
or promoting crime, however it may influence the character of 
the act. 

Send your children to what school you may, accompany their 
studies with the closest watchfulness and hasten their progress 
with all the stimulants of pride or of avarice, and you neither in- 
duce nor promote subsequent virtue. The more learning the 
more danger, unless that learning be influenced and sanctified by 
religion, by a sense of moral responsibilities, or accountability for 
moral deeds, and for their consequences. I am not speaking of 
denominational distinctions, but of a cultivated conscience, whether 
that conscience be ‘‘the demon’’ of Socrates, or the inspired 
intelligence of St. Paul which was to be void of offense—and I re- 
peat, that while of the lower order of crimes I may have fc and more 
unlettered than lettered criminals, I have found the former more 
amenable to gentle moral dealing than were the latter. Though 
I have found all more tractable than is generally supposed, and 
they have manifested more willingness to submit to some priva- 
tion for the sake of virtue than it is usual to credit them with, I 
suppose three-quarters of all convicts who are discharged from 
prisons might be saved from future crimes. 

The true preventive of crime—that which shall keep the young 
from the contemplation of unrighteous acts and withhold them 
from the desire of pleasure, or profit from unlawful pursuits—is a 
religious foundation of learning and a constant recognition of 
moral duties in every lesson that is imparted. And while we 
hear on all sides parents making sacrifices of means and comforts 
to give to their offspring a good school education, and see the 
objects of this solicitude and sacrifice make use of this learning 
to facilitate and augment crime, we recognize the applicability of 
the direction of the English poet: 


“Train up your children in the way of righteousness, 
And feed them with the bread of wholesome doctrine.” 


Jos. R. CHANDLER. 
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SCHILLER’S JOURNAL. 

CHILLER’S daughter, Lady Emilie von Gleichen-Russwurm, 

has published Schiller’s Journal from July 18, 1795 to 1805 
It is a naive and characteristic production, giving us in simple, 
homely phrases the details of the great and little events in the 
daily life of the first of German dramatists. Of the former are 
the traces of his immortal literary activity, in the dates of the 
first dawnings, the gradual growth, and the final completion of his 
greatest tragedies, and the full list of his correspondence. Of his 
little domestic affairs, there are very homely and very touching 
details, which show that his Weimar housekeeping was rich in 
comfort, although it was in the earlier days of tavern life at Goblis 
that he wrote his Song to Joy. 

A great man, dear to his nation, cannot be made less great, or 
less beloved, by publishing at this late day to the world an account 
of his income and his expenditure, his condition in worldly goods, 
and the secrets of his wardrobe. The smallest news is precious to 
us, because it is of the individual whose existence has grown to be 
part of the history of the nation. That no man is a hero to his 
valet, is a truth that holds good only for that man’s contem- 
poraries. After a man’s death, if he be famous in life, and 
more famous after death, the most insignificant details become 
piously interesting. The main part of Schiller’s Journal is made 
up of his correspondence ; to this are added brief notes of his 
financial budget, and a short account of the repertories of the the- 
atre at Weimar. Goethe, Kérner, and Cotta, are among the lead- 
ing friends in this correspondence, but there are also Humboldt, 
Unger, Gishen, Kosegarten, Voight, Ifftand, Steigentesch, Schel- 
ling, Matthisson, and others of all classes—booksellers, actors, 
professors, and poets, as well as the members of his own family. 

Of the dates of the principal dramas, the following are most in- 
teresting. Schiller enters in his journal the fact that he began 
‘* Wallenstein’’ on the 22d of October, 1796, and that it was fin- 
ished on the 17th of March, 1799; in all of twenty months his 
three plays of this series were ready for the theatre. On the 17th 
of April, 1799, ‘‘ Piccolomini’’ was played for the first time ; and 
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on the 22d, ‘‘ Wallenstein,’’ so that but a fortnight was given to 
the actors to learn their partsin. On the 24th of July, 1799, 
Schiller completed the first act of his ‘* Maria Stuart;’’ on the 26th 
of August, the second ; on the rrth of May, 1800, he read four 
acts to the actors at his own house, and on the gth of June, 1800, 
it was finished. It was played for the first time on the 14th of 
the same month—a proof that Goethe was as good a stage manager 
for his friend Schiller, as even the post-haste speed of the poet 
could demand. On the rst of July, 1800, Schiller began the 
‘“‘ Maid of Orleans,’’ and completed it by the 16th of April, 1801. 
The ‘‘ Bride of Messina’’ was finished on the rst of February, 
1803; ‘* William Tell’’ was begun on the 25th of August, 1803 ; 
on the 23d of January, 1804, the first act and the scene at Riitli 
were sent to Iffland ; on the 6th of February, the rest of the fourth 
act with the beginning of the fifth, and the whole was completed by 
the 18th, so that the four last acts of ‘‘ Tell,’’ were the quickest, 
as they were almost, if not quite, the best of Schiller’s later 
dramas. 

The subjects which Schiller had under consideration as mate- 
rial for dramatic labors, are not without interest; they occur 
pretty much in the following order in the Journal: ‘‘ The Knights 
of Malta,’’ a Tragedy ; ‘* Verona and its Capture by the Romans,’’ 
“Sigismund’s crime and the harsh justice of the Emperor ;’’ 
“Narbonne ;’’ ‘* The Conspiracy against Venice ;’’ ‘‘ The Sici- 
lian Vespers ;’’ ‘‘ Agrippina;’’ ‘‘ Warbeck ;’’ ‘* Themistocles ;’’ 
“Countess of Flanders ;’’ ‘‘ The Filibusters’’ (de Filibustier) ; 
“Henry the Fourth ;’’ ‘‘ Charlotte Cordgy ;’’ ‘‘ Rudolf of Haps- 
burg ;’’ Henry the Lion of Brunswick;’’ ‘Count KGnigs- 
marck ;’’ ** Monaldeschi;’’ ‘‘ Rosamund ;’”’ “ Elfride.’’ 

The choice of Charlotte Corday is the more striking, from the 
fact that that was so nearly a matter of contemporaneous history. 
It is curious, too, that of all of these subjects, almost the only one 
ventured on in later times by German dramatists is ‘‘ Monalde- 
schi,’’ by Laube. 

Schiller’s domestic concerns are illustrated by frequent annual 
statements of his income and expenditures, by some projects of 
household budgets, and by a comparison of his intended and of 
his actual outlays. One example may serve for all: 
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I want: Thalers.| I receive: 
For house-rent and housekeeping.. 480/Salary 
Sugar, Coffee, Tea............secescoee 60\One Play every year 
Wine: 6 Barrels case. ccccses sencntses 160)Interest of 2,000 Thalers... 
Wood, 16 cords.........eseeeeee 
Lights, 125 Ib 
Servants’ Wages and Presents 


1,300 





And this, at seventy cents, would give in dollars just about the 
smallest sum that a poet would take as compensation even for 
Schiller’s fame. 


Curiosity is satisfied even as to what Schiller had in his cellar; 


WINE ON HAND, JUNE 30, 1804: 


Bottles. md Bottles. 
Malaga: ....s000- sbnbasase'esboesaes.conene 


Burgundy pe ela 
Champagne ro Franconia 
White Port Wine 1o|Falernian 
Muscatel 

Leisten......0« Rbet nan ened <dvepelisestecess 


July 7. Rec’d from Ramaun, 1 barrel Burgundy @ 39 thalers. 
“17. Half-barrel do., do. 
September 29. Another barrel do. 
A barrel of Frankenwine (wine from the Neckar). 
His wardrobe and his wash are submitted, with a fair show of 


coats, stockings and vests, and omen silk hose and shoe-buckles 
in plentiful profusion : 


‘33 colored handkerchiefs, 37 shirts, 9 whole neckcloths, 4 half do., 8 cravats, 
8 stiff do,, 14 white handkerchiefs, 22 pair stockings, 2 pair white silk do., 5 pair 
col’d do. do., § pair woolen do., 1 woolen bed-gown, 3 night-caps, 1 powder 
mantle, 3 hats, 3 pair shoes, 4 pair boots, 1 pair gaiters, I pair spurs, 2 swords, 
1 muff, 1 chapeau-bas hat, 1 pair overshoes, 4 pair gloves, 10 coats, 3 overcoats, 
1 fur cloak, 1 mantle, 3 black silk “shorts,” 1 pair black cloth do., 2 pair Man- 
chester do., 1 pair green do., 5 pair Nankeen do., 2 pair black driving do., 1 
pair leather do., 4 embroidered vests, 1 unfinished do. do., 2 black do., 4 silk 
do., 1 red-lined do., 2 white do., 2 winter do., 1 summer vest without pockets.” 


The steady precision with which Schiller from year to year, for 
ten years, persevered in this home and household diary shows how 
bravely the Weimar Court Counselor had outgrown the ‘‘ Storm 
and Passion’’ period of his youth. The author of the ‘‘ Robbers” 
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could not, in the days of that wonderful burst of genius, have 
calmly sat down each day to record the petty details of his ward- 
robe and his table. The little volume in which this all will be 
found is a real addition to ‘‘ Schiller-Literature’’ in one way at 
least, for in it—‘‘ facta loquuntur.”’ 











SOME RECENT HELPS IN THE STUDY OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


1. Mrs. Furness’s Concordance to the Poems, 1874. 

2. Dr. Schmidt’s Shakespeare-Lexicon, Vol. I., 1874. 

3. The Cambridge Shakespeare, Vol. IX. Poems. 1! 

“The works of great minds, as those of Shakespeare and 
Milton, are part of the property of a nation; every educated man 
must feel that what they have produced is to be considered as a pre- 
cious legacy, by the due use of which genius is instructed and taste 
refined, by which the mind becomes enlarged, endowed with 
purer sympathies, is made more capable of estimating what is 
excellent, and induced to habits of thought most conducive to 


happiness, by increasing the motives for mental exertion, and by 
promoting that civilization of opinion which arises from the 
intellectual communion of mankind. Time glides by, fortune is 
inconstant, tempers are soured; bonds which seemed indissolu- 
ble, are daily sundered by interest, by emulation, or by caprice. 
But no such cause can affect the silent converse which we hold 





1In July, 1795, there was printed in the city of Philadelphia an edition of 
Shakespeare with the following title page, “‘ The Plays and Poems of William 
Shakespeare, corrected from the latest and best London editions, with notes by 
Samuel Johnson, LL. D., to which are added, a Glossary and the Life of the 
Author.” First American edition in 8 volumes. 

Again, in the city of Philadelphia, in 1871, there was edited and published an 
edition of Shakespeare of which the following is the title page: “A new Va- 
tiorum edition of Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. I., 
Romeo and Juliet.” In 1873, Vol. II., Macbeth. 

Again, in the same city of Philadelphia, in 1874, there was compiled and 
published «* A Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems: an Index to every word 
therein contained, by Mrs. Horace Howard Furness.” 

Again, in 1874, a learned Kénigsberg professor published a Lexicon zu 
Shakespeare’s Werken, von Dr. Alexander Schmidt, Realschuldirector in Ko- 
nigsberg. I., Thiel. Berlin: George Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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with the highest of human intellects. The debt which the man 
of liberal education owes to them is incalculable: they have guided 
him totruth; they have filled his mind with graceful images ; they 
have stood by him in all vicissitudes, comforters in sorrow, nurses 
in sickness, companions in solitude. For their works are as 
eternal springs, from whence those waters well, which flow to 
nourish and to cultivate the purest feelings of the heart.’’? 

Such being the worth and use of Shakespeare’s playsand poems, 
the manner of their presentation and the critical aids leading to 
their comprehension become of the utmost importance. He who 
will look at the meagre and ofeless pages of Rowe and Pope, and 
the first American edition, and compare them with the matchless 
pages of the new Variorum and the first complete Concordance to 
the Poems, will have occasion to give no stinted thanks to the ac- 
complished editors for their thorough and loving labors. The 
students of Shakespeare are most fortunate in having as fellow 
students a lady and gentleman whose knowledge, zeal, leisure, 
literary training and access to and mastery of complete collections 
of quartos, folios and Shakespeariana, have enabled them to pro- 
duce as the result of long-continued and patient labor better criti- 
cal machinery for thorough study than at any previous period in 
the History of Shakespeare scholarship. The student who has 
either volume of Mr. Furness’s Variorum has, so far forth as the 
particular play is concerned, a complete collation of all quartos, 
folios and previous editions, and a complete collection of all valu- 
able annotation—in short, a Shakespeare library. And he who has 
Mrs. Furness’s Concordance has the foundation for a convenient 
critical and linguistic study of the Poems, which has been denied 
to all preceding scholars. When you have settled the text, or 
have the means of settling the text, and have ready access to all 
an author’s words, you have the only sure foundations for a tho- 
rough and exhaustive study, and without these the highest criti- 
cism is impossible. As the readers and students of an author 
multiply, the necessity for better editions increases. Until within 
twenty-five years, the poems of Shakespeare have been neglected. 
It is true that Malone, in 1780, in his supplement, and in 1790, 
in his Variorum, and in 1821 in his Boswell, has done some- 





2Spencer Hall’s Letter to John Murray, Esq., on an Aésthetic Edition of 
Shakespeare, London, 1841. 
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thing ; but Steevens did not even print the poems in some of his 
editions, and flippantly declares that no act of Parliament could be 
made strong enough to compel anybody to read them. But 
posterity has reversed the judgment of the great critic, and the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare are now regarded as a great literary 
puzzle, and to their solution and elucidation more time, labor 
and thought has been devoted for the past quarter of a century 
than during the whole preceding time since their publication in 
1609. 

In order that we may fully appreciate our indebtedness to Mrs. 
Furness, we must know what her predecessors have accomplished. 
In 1784 the Rev. Samuel Ayscough, assistant librarian of the 
British Museum, published an Index to the remarkable passages 
and words made use of by Shakespeare, calculated to point out 
the different meanings to which the words are applied. 

This index, since 1790, commonly accompanies Ayscough’s 
edition of the plays in two volumes, and is intended to be used 
with that edition. Its references are cumbrous and inconvenient, 
and although a valuable contribution to Shakespearian study a 
hundred years ago, it is now comparatively useless, a complete con- 
cordance alone meeting the requirements of modern study. 
Ayscough, following the narrow spirit of his age, neither printed 
nor indexed the poems, and we are thus without the means of com- 
paring the early mind of Shakespeare with the matured mind of his 
latér years. Still Ayscough’s Index will always be found on the 
shelves of every Shakespeare Library. 

In 1805 there was published in London ‘‘a complete verbal 
index to the plays of Shakespeare, adapted to all the editions, 
comprehending every substantive, adjective, verb, participle and 
adverb used by Shakespeare ; with a distinct reference to every 
individual passage in which each word occurs. By Francis Twiss, 
Esq." The greater part of this impression was destroyed in 
Bensley’s fire, and copies are now scarce and high priced, and are 
seldom to be met with, except occasionally in second-hand cata- 
logues. Twiss also followed the narrow notion of his time in 
treating the poems of Shakespeare as inferior to the plays and 
unworthy of an index. And however valuable his labors may 
have been in one direction, they are incomplete and fragmentary, 
and will not satisfy the spirit of modern study nor the needs of 
modern scholarship. 
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In 1844, Charles Knight published in London the Complete 
Concordance to Shakespeare, being a verbal index to all the 
passages in the dramatic works of the poet, by Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke. Mrs. Cowden Clarke, in her preface, says: ‘‘To furnish a 
faithful guide to Shakespeare, superadding what was defective in 
my predecessors, Twiss and Ayscough, has been the ambition of 
a life; and it is hoped that the sixteen years assiduous labor 
devoted to the work, during the twelve years writing and the 
four more bestowed on collating with recent editions and cor- 
recting the press, may be found to have accomplished that ambi- 
tion, and at length produced the great disideratum, a complete 
concordance of Shakespeare.’’ The writer of this nofice has 
used Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance from the time of its publica- 
tion up to the present hour, and he wishes to bear the 
warmest testimony to its value and to express his highest obliga- 
tions for the many hours of toil that its admirably arranged pages 
have saved him. It is certainly one of the most valuable contri- 
butions ever made to Shakespearian study, and a work which no 
genuine student can afford to be without. Perhaps it should not 
be called a ‘‘complete’’ Concordance. Certain words and 
classes of words are wholly omitted ; some apparently because of 
their supposed insignificance and some because their enuineration 
would have added to the bulk of the volume. But it may well be 
doubted whether either reason is satisfactory. Ina great classic 
which forms and fixes ianguage, it is not easy to say what is in- 
significant or what is useless. Mrs. Clarke omits the adverb 
‘‘well,’’ but retains the noun. She also omits words used merely 
interjectionally, and also oaths and exclamations, but she retains 
‘*toward’’ and ‘‘ towards’’ when used peculiarly, and a few excla- 
mations such as “‘aroint,’’ ‘‘avaunt’’ etc. The words ‘‘it’’ and 
‘*its’? do not appear, neither does the word ‘‘his’’ and yet in 
Craik’s English of Shakespeare, page 160, paragraph 54, there is 
an elaborate note of more than ten pages to elucidate the peculi- 
arities of Shakespeare’s use of these words. So the word ‘‘ that” 
does not appear in the Concordance, yet the late Professor Craik 
has no less than six notes on the uses of this word as it occcurs in 
the single play of Julius Cesar. Again, in the Tempest, act IIL, 
scene i, line 156, in a passage which has been very much dis- 
cussed, the use of the indefinite article ‘‘a’’ becomes highly im- 
portant in the interpretation of the text. 
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It is quite true that the skill, knowledge and discretion which 
Mrs. Clarke displays in the omissions go far to atone for 
them; but the incompleteness still remains. Ina book embrac- 
ing three hundred thousand references and citations, a few thous- 
and more would have added so little to the bulk and so much to the 
completeness, that their absence is greatly to be regretted. Had 
this Concordance, like Mrs. Furness’s, embraced every word, it 
would have been a matchless monument of skill, knowledge and 
industry that would have served all coming time. It should be 
said in fairness to Mrs. Clarke, that she adopted the usual course 
of compilers of Concordances, such as Cruden for the Bible, 
Cleveland for Milton and Brightwell for Tennyson. Like her 
predecessors, she confines herself to the plays and wholly omits the 
poems, and the work is so far forth, also like its predecessors, in- 
complete. 


In February, 1874, Dr. Alexander Schmidt, of K6nigsberg, 
published a Shakespeare Lexicon. The principle upon which 
this Lexicon is constructed will supply the deficiencies pointed out 
in Mrs. Clarke’s concordance. ‘Thus we have five compact and 
closely printed columns devoted to Shakespeare’s use of ‘‘a’’ or 
“an,”’ classified and arranged ; four columns devoted to ‘* but,’’ 
seven columns devoted to “ by,’’ one column devoted to “his,”’ 
three columns devoted to ‘‘it,’’ etc. Every word is catalogued, 
arranged and classified, and Dr. Schmidt has performed a labor 
which no English-speaking man has hitherto attempted, and has 
laid the students of Shakespeare under lasting obligations, by his 
industry and accuracy. 

In 1874, in Philadelphia, where the first American and the last 
Variorum edition of Shakespeare came from the press, Mrs. 
Horace Howard Furness compiles and prints a concordance to 
Shakespeare’s Poems, being an index to every word therein con- 
tained. In her preface she says: ‘‘ As it is impossible to limit the 
purposes for which the language of Shakespeare may be studied, or 
to say that the time will not come, if it has not already, when his 
use of every part of speech, down to the humblest conjunction, will 
becriticised with as much nicety as has been bestowed upon Greek’ 
and Latin authors, it seems to me that, in the selection of words 
to be recorded, no discretionary powers should be granted to the 
“harmless drudge’’ compiling a concordance. Within a year or 
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two a German scholar has published a pamphlet of some fifty 
pages on Shakespeare’s use of the auxilary verb to do, and 
Abbott’s Grammar shows with what success the study of Shake- 
speare’s language, in its minutest particulars, may be pursued. [| 
have, therefore, cited in the following pages, every word in his 
poems.’’ The learned compiler might have added that another 
German scholar has recently printed an elaborate pamphlet of 
thirty pages on the use and history of the definite article, in the 
English language. We have, in the labor of this accomplished 
lady, it is believed, the first complete concordance to every 
word used by an English classic author. It is a work that once 
adequately done is done forever. That it was a need of the 
scholarship of the times is apparent, from the circumstance that the 
announcement of Mrs. Furness’s Concordance brought to light 
the fact that no less than four scholars in different parts of the 
English world were engaged in the same task, and one of them 
had actually accomplished it. That we should wait from 1609 
until 1874 for an index to Shakespeare’s Poems, is somewhat re- 
markable. And it is also to be recorded, to the lasting honor of 
the sex, that this concordance, as well as the concordance to 


the plays, has been executed by the patience, learning, zeal 
and loving labor of a woman, and literature in all coming time 
laid under lasting obligations to that sex which Shakespeare himself 
delighted to portray and honor. 


«’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom.” 


It is evident that a new impulse is about to be given to the 
study and elucidation of Shakespeare. The reproduction of the 
early quartos by Halliwell in Ashbee’s lithographic fac-similies ; 
of the folio of 1623 by Mr. Staunton’s photo-lithograph; Mr. 
Booth’s very accurate reprint of the same folio; the complete 
collation made by the Cambridge editors in their valuable nine- 
volume edition ; the new Variorum of Mr. Furness ; the Concord- 
ances of Mrs. Clarke and Mrs. Furness; the Complete Shake- 
speare Lexicon of Dr. Schmidt, and Abbott’s Grammar, will give 
to the student in textual and linguistic criticism helps that have 
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been denied to scholars in all past time. The reign of the old 
Variorum editors is over, and the world will have new editions 
and new commentaries of the great English classic, ‘‘ new hatched 
to the time.’’ A. I. F. 








WHAT WOULD TYNDALL BE AT? 


HE discussion excited by Prof. Tyndall’s opening address at 

the Belfast meeting of the British Association, has not spent 
its force, although it has called forth vigorous discussion in almost 
every quarter. It has never been the fashion of this magazine to 
jump at the mere questions of the hour, or to treat the great prob- 
lems and issues of our day as things to be taken up merely when- 
ever they happen to be the current topic, about which every one 
must have an opinion. Nothing is lost by waiting a little, till the 
smoke and dust have cleared away and there is the clear air that 
befits clearness of outlook. Many of the articles on this subject, 
to which our periodicals have treated us during the last few months, 
illustrate the wisdom of this waiting. With no small amount of 
merit both as regards rhetorical vigor and logical cogency, they 
generally have the fault of missing fire. The preface that Prof. 
Tyndall has prefixed to the pamphlet edition of his address shows 
us that whoever they have been refuting, they have not refuted 
him ; that his true position has escaped them. 

It has, indeed, not escaped any one that Prof. Tyndall is not a 
materialist of the school of De la Mettrie and Holbach. He has 
nothing of their frivolity—their desire to belittle the problems to 
be solved—to drag them down so low, that matter shall seem a 
sufficient answer to all the questions that the universe presents to 
us. Rather he would elevate matter to such a dignity that it shall 
seem an unworthy answer to no question. That he does uncon- 
sciously belittle and degrade man and the Universe, we firmly be- 
lieve ; that he could not do otherwise while starting from his 
accepted premises and proceeding by his scientific method, we 
shall endeavor to show. But his conscious purpose is far other 
than that ; he has not the moral baseness and frivolity of a phz/oso- 
phé ; even when he seems to most assent to their conclusions, it 
is another and a nobler spirit that utters itself in his words. 
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It would be an equal mistake to assume that he is asensualist like 
Czolbe. He does not assert that all existence lies within the ken 
of sense-perception ; he finds within that ken the indication, or 
at least the suggestion of the possibility of mysteries that lie 
beyond it. If any one claim a spiritual sense that enables 
him to transcend sensual experience and grasp the invisible, Tyn- 
dall has no quarrel with him. He merely disclaims that sense for 
himself and the bulk of mankind. He says: ‘‘ These things may 
be, but I don’t know it. Other things I do know, and I am impelled 
to tell you what I think of them. It is my vocation to disclose to 
you the conclusions reached by a wide study of the departments 
of existence that our daily and universal experience discloses to 
us.”’ 

We need hardly add that Prof. Tyndall is not a dogmatic athe- 
ist. If any one chooses to call ‘‘ the unknown and the unknow- 
able’’ God, he again has no quarrel to pick with sucha theist. To 
be sure, if another insist that there is no force or being beyond the 
ken of our senses that deserves any such designation, Tyndall has 
no quarrel with him either. But if he be called upon to decide be- 
tween the two, he has no decidedp reference for the latter belief; 
he has least preference for it, he tells us, in the hours of vigor and 
manly strength, when he is most hopeful and cheerful. Only he 
will have that possible power and being treated as the mystery 
that it is. He will hear of no inference from the facts given us 
in experience, as to its character or its intelligence. It may be 
intelligent or it may not; the indications, found in the process of 
evolution, of blind attempts and failures and types, seem rather 
to forbid such an attribution, if the word intelligence be used 
in any sense in which we apply it to men. He uses some of 
Herbert Spencer’s phrases in regard to it; but we doubt if he 
would heartily assent to Spencer’s suggestion that it may be as 
much aédove intelligence and personality, as these are above unin- 
telligent and impersonal existence. 

In what sense then is Prof. Tyndall a materalist, if he be one 
at all? In the sense of being a atwra/ist—one who regards all 
known existence as springing from a common origin under the 
action of the same force, and bound equally by the same laws. 
Form the most exalted conception that you please of this com- 
mon substance and its possibilities; the higher the better. Bean 
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idealist with Berkeley and Boscovitch, if that method of thought 
please you best. But lay it down as a first premise, as regards 
this known universe of-+ours, that there is in it a complete unity 
of existence ; that the substance of what you regard as the highest 
form of life, is no other than the substance of the lowest ; that 
both sprang from the same germs, under the action of the same 
laws, working indeed in different directions and under different 
conditions; and that those laws are equally and perfectly valid in 
the highest sphere of existence as in the lowest; the same in the 
lowest as in the highest. The rhyme in the school book says: 
The very law that moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source,— 
That law preserves this earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course. 

But the rhymer might have gone farther; what you call the 
emotion by which that tear was evoked, was but another application 
of the same law, and’ the shought of Newton that perceived the 
unity of the two laws, was but a third. As it has been forcibly 
expressed, had an intelligent spirit found its place of outlook 
amid the primal clash of atoms, and then and there have mastered 
the formula of their activity, he could have predicted the magni- 
tude, qualities and relations of all the starry galaxies yet to be 
evolved ; he could have predicted the form of our earth’s surface 
down to the slightest detail of its irregularity; he could have 
foretold the various forms of life that were to succeed each other 
upon this planet ; he could have discovered, with unerring accu- 
racy, the movements of human history, with all their apparent 
arbitrariness ; could have solved all the historic problems that 
perplex us, such as the identity of the man in the iron mask, or 
the authorship of the De Jmitatione. Nothing in the outward life 
of man or nature, nothing in the secret recesses of any human breast 
would have remained hid from his ken, had he possessed the 
power to master and apply the formula of the simple law (or 
force), of which all other laws (or forces) are but the facets. 

Are these conclusions the outcome of scientific investigation 
‘and discovery, or are they the unwholesome fruits of an exclusive 
scientific discipline of the mind? The former will be the conclu 
sion formed by a great body of half-scientific persons, as well as 
by many scientific men. Not all of these latter accept any such 
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results ; not even a majority—not even a large minority of them 
are naturalists in this sense. We have seen sights in our day to 
remind us of this:—Faraday in the Sandemanian pulpit—Forbes 
spending his Scotch Sunday on the edge of the Swiss glaciers with 
his prayer-book—Carpenter avowing, but a year earlier, before 
the same British Association, his faith in God, moral freedom 
and responsibility—Agassiz bowing with his school in prayer for 
divine guidance in their studies, between the time of those two 
addresses. These men knew what science had achieved, as well 
as Tyndall and Huxley; but they found in its results nothing to 
shake their faith in the great theistic and ethical beliefs, for which 
naturalism can find no place. 

Yet, with a very considerable section of our half-educated pub- 
lic, the word of a Tyndall and a Huxley passes as the airog éga of a 
master. ‘Their deliverances are retailed with the preface ‘‘scien- 
tific men say’’ thus and so. Some of them are quite prepared to 
tell us now that there is no God, for Tyndall had found it out 
since the last session of the British Association. In spite of 
Tyndall’s caution that his conclusion was matter of inference and 
probability, a hypothesis that awaits further investigation, they 
will turn the whole theory into a dogma sanctioned by his name. 

And curiously enough, the year that ended with this deliver- 
ance of Tyndall’s was one that was anything but fruitful in great 
discoveries. A vast deal of excellent and thorough work had been 
achieved by patient students of details, but no great discovery, 
nothing that changed the face of science or opened new fields of 
investigation, awaited the usual enumeration in the opening ad- 
dress of the President of the British Association. Had there 
beenanything of the sort to report, Prof. Tyndall’s address would 
most probably have taken quite another shape. His vivid imagin- 
ation and powerful rhetoric would have come into play around a 
congenial topiz—the onward stride of all-conquering science. 
In the absence of these, it would seem, and from the distaste that 
men of his oratorical temperament have for the treatment of de- 
tails that do not admit of effective grouping, he broke away from 
the ordinary routine of the President’s duties, and plunged into 
the wider and more available subject of the naturalistic results and 
conclusions of science. 

That it was not the evidential force of new discoveries that led 
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to this new deliverance is shown, as we have seen, by the conces- 
sion that the last step in the process is one of mere inference. 
Science leads us up from one form of force to another; from the 
indiscriminating forces of attraction to the discriminating force 
of affinity ; from that to the still subtler electric and magnetic 
forces. Science, finding every manifestation of these higher 
forces accompanied by the play of the lower, has come to the con - 
clusion—by no means an indisputable conclusion—that all are 
but the same force in different phases; that each of the higher 
forces is but a more or less highly specialized form of those that 
are lower, and that a unity of force underlies all natural processes. 
But higher than the electric and magnetic forces, stand the vital 
and intellectual forces. Scientists, under the lead of the anti- 
materialist Lotze, have already called in question the existence of 
any distinct vital force ; have asserted that here also we have nothing 
but a highly specialized form of natural force. And now Tyndall 
takes the last step. What Lotze has said of the vital force, he 
would predicate of the forces that we call moral and intellectual. 
These also are nothing but still more highly specialized forms of 
the natural forces, and new instances of the operations of the 
same laws. As we have said, Prof. Tyndall argues simply by 
analogy at this point; he admits a break in the line of demon- 
stration, a gap in the ground that he is traversing that can only 
be passed by a leap. Once he thought that gap too wide to be 
thus crossed ; once he spoke of a transition from the natural to 
the intellectual forces, in this sense, to be simply unthinkable. 
But he has changed his views since then, not because new discov- 
eries have impelled him to do so, for he bases his reasoning on 
facts that have been known all along, facts that could not have 
escaped his notice at the time when he pronounced his present 
conclusions to be simply unthinkable. Some force in the man’s 
own mind—if he have a mind—some impulse or thrill at work 
in his nervous ganglia, if he have none—has carried him over 
that gap as by a sa/to mortale. But he has no right to call 
upon the rest of mankind to follow him, any more than the mystic 
has to drag Prof. Tyndall after Aim into the world of the unseen 
and the spiritual. If the one reaches his conclusions by processes 
purely subjective and individual, and without validity for the 
human race, so does the other. If the one sets up as objective 
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truths the intuitions of a limited class of specially constituted in- 
tellects, so does the other. 

Prof. Tyndall might have treated his audience to a few more of 
his candid cautions without injury tothetruth. He warns us that 
his last step is a bare inference; is his first anything more than 
that? The first assumption of his naturalism is the atomic con- 
stitution of matter; his brilliant catena of atomists is no proof of its 
truth. Nor is there any other sufficient proof of it ; it is a theory 
which absolutely admits of no proof; its very terms put it out of 
the category of prove-able hypotheses. For it deals with subjects 
cognizant to the senses, and yet predicates that of them, of which 
the senses can take no cognizance. Naturalism of necessity plants 
itself flatly in opposition to metaphysic ; it deals with the physical 
and denies the possibility of going behind it; it knows of no 
knowledge save that which is obtained through sense-perception, 
even while it does not with the sensualists assert that sense-per- 
ception is co-extensive with existence. And yet naturalism takes 
its start from a very bad piece of metaphysic, the atomic theory. 
It is as pure an assumption as the pre-established harmony of 
Leibnitz or the vortices of Des Cartes, or any other of the fanci- 
ful hypotheses of the schools. 

‘*But,’’ it may be said, ‘‘ the theory isa highly probable one. 
It corresponds to all the scientific discoveries as to the constitution 
of matter; these all point back to this ultimate constitution of 
bodies known to perception. For instance, the new chemistry is 
based on the theory of the molecular constitution of all primary 
substances, and on the effect of the contact of these molecules 
undergiven conditions.”’ 

Such logic as this, the reasoning from the facts back to the the- 
ory, is one of the most dangerous and misleading forms of ratio- 
cination. It possesses no real value as a demonstration, except 
where the principle of the excluded middle can be applied. ‘This 
theory explains the facts ; therefore it is true.’ May there not be 
some other theory that explains them equally? Unless you can 
prove that there is not, you have not substantiated your theory 
at all. You have merely established a certain degree of probabil- 
ity of its truth. Now in this case we know that the atomic theoryis 
not accepted by many scientific men, who have given their 
earnest consideration to the ultimate constitution of mater, and 
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who are as au fait with the results of modern science as anybody. 
We speak here not of the great host of metaphysicians; yet we might 
well speak of them. Prof. Tyndall has no objection to quoting 
them when they are themselves atomists; no one could have the 
audacity to say that they are not to be heard, when the discus- 
sion is carried into their own especial province—the sphere of the 
super-sensual. But wespeak not of them, although Ulrici, to take 
asingle instance, has probably spent more time and mental vigor 
in mastering the problem than any scientific man of our age, and 
has put himself thoroughly in possession of all that has been said 
and of all the grounds for saying it. But when we find physicists 
like Faraday and chemists like Otto-Graham repudiating this 
atomic theory, and promulgating a thoroughly dynamical theory 
in its stead, are we to say that this theory enjoys the prestige of 
being the only one that corresponds to the facts? Yet naturalism 
and atomism go hand in hand; every naturalistic theory has been, 
in the last resort, an atomistic theory also. 

But we need not rest with these a priori objections. The atomic 
theory, which is as much a matter of faith, and as little the out- 
come of sense-perceptions as the doctrine of the Trinity, is liable 
to the fatal objection that it explains nothing. For what are 
atoms? The ultimate particles of matter, infinitesimal in bulk 
and weight, co-existing but nowhere tangent, all of the same, or 
rather of no qualitative character, and possessed of no property 
save the undiscriminative power of mutual attraction and repul- 
sion, forces which act throughout all space and without any 
medium of their activity. Yet when these particles are brought 
as near each other as the nature of the case admits, they form the 
molecules of the chemist. The addition of bulkless to bulkless, 
makes the bulky. The addition of the unqualitative to the un- 
qualitative produces the qualitative. The approximation of bodies 
that can never touch, and that only affect each other by forces 
which act at any distance, brings them out of utter and indifferent 
isolation into corporate unities possessed of other qualities than 
inhere in the elements themselves. The atoms have repulsions 
and attractions only; as soon as they form molecules, those 
molecules are found to be possessed of affinities which overcome 
these repulsions and attractions. The whole earth, the piece of gold 
ore, and the flask of hydrochloric acid, consist of the same sort 
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of atoms. If their difference be in the arrangement of those 
atoms, they have been so arranged as to form entirely different 
substances, so far as mere sense can judge. The weight in the 
gold is so great, through the greatness in number of its atoms, 
that if left in free space it falls instantly and swiftly to earth. 
But if I place the gold in the hydrochloric acid, that primitive 
force is set at naught; the gold that should have sunk to the bot- 
tom of the flask, is suspended in the acid; a higher and more 
powerful force triumphs over the lower and undiscriminating 
agency ; and all this is because the atoms of the gold are arranged 
in a special method, which gives it all these specific properties 
(weight, affinity, etc.,) while nowhere in ail the fields of nature 
that are open to our senses, do we find any instance of arrangement 
of parts determining the quality of the whole. In chemistry, 
especially, Mother Nature exhibits a supreme contempt for the 
etiquette of mere arrangement; cares only for what things are, 
not for the order in which they come. Talk of the atomic theory 
being the basis of molecular chemistry ; why in no connection are 
so many facts that are inexplicable on that theory, to be continu- 
ally encountered. No wonder that (as Lange says, in his Ge- 
sthichte des Materialismus), the chemists are growing daily more 
and more sure of their molecules, less and less sure of the atoms 
with which second-rate metaphysicians have kindly supptied them, 
as the bases of those molecules.! 

Such, then, are the first and the last steps of Professor Tyndall's 
naturalistic scheme of the universe; both are the barest hypo- 
theses. So far is he from offering us any cogent reasons for 





1As Lange says, no philosopher will refuse to allow of the atomic theory as a 
working hypothesis. But its value even in that capacity is exceedingly doubt- 
ful. Clausius, in his Zyeatise on Caloric, takes good care to notify his readers 
that nothing depends upon its truth—not a formula would be changed if it 
were shown to be untenable. 

We have discussed here only the purely mechanical theory of atoms—that 
which denies them all qualitative differences—as that only furnishes a basis for 
naturalism. The forms of the theory that admit of qualitative differences, sur- 
render the primal identity of all matter. “ With atoms qualitatively alike 
nothing can be done; and all the other explanations consist in assuming in the 
atoms all that is afterwards brought out of them’ (B. P. Bowne in 7%e New 
Englander). With the dynamical atomistic of Fechner, Lotze, Ulrici, Faraday, 
we have no quarrel. 
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giving up the primal beliefs for which his naturalism has no place, 
that he rather offers us a train of ratiocination, in which no man 
can follow him, unless he be impelled by an inward predilection 
for the foreseen results. His argument, logically considered, isa 
bridge without abutments at either end of the line ; every passenger 
over it must take a flying leap at the start and another at the end. 
This predilection for his foreseen conclusions, however, is one 
that he shares with a large number of men—with scientific men 
who have had no other than scientific culture; and with half- 
scientific men, who are ready to take his conclusions on faith. 
For both these classes, the conception of the uniform operation 
of natural law as the key to all the known phenomena of existence, 
has a very decided fascination. In this hey-day of science, when 
so many gaps in our knowledge have been filled up, when so 
much that seemed anomalous and inexplicable has been shown to 
stand in the closest relation to the best known facts, and when 
natural laws have been discovered to be far more sweeping and 
uniform in their operation than had been supposed, it is but 
natural that men should overleap the safe lines of argument that a 
wise caution suggests ; that they should suppose that the science 
that has explained so much can explain everything. It is notin 
such times that sober and judicious thinking is to be looked for; 
all the history of past discoveries shows that itisnot. Every new 
insight, into a great scientific principle or law has, as a rule, carried 
the discoverer off his feet. He has conjectured a far wider or 
more exclusive application of the principle than his observations 
warranted, and to correct and limit his conclusions has been the 
work of less elated investigators. What is thus true of individ- 
ual departments is true of science as a whole—is true of each of 
the fruitful periods of scientific investigation. Our own age, if we 
reckon by decades and not by years, is undoubtedly sucha period. 
But this very fact, which gives science so much popular prestige, 
and adds so much weight to the dcfa of its chief representatives 
before the people, should of itself inspire distrust and caution as 
regards its deliverances upon the large and vital questions of our 
time. Especially should this caution be exercised when it is easily 
seen that the effect of an exclusively scientific discipline, like any 
other exclusive discipline, is to cramp and disuse one side of 
the mind, and therefore to lead men to untenable conclusions 
upon questions that tax all the mental powers for their solution. 
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The peculiar function of the scientist is to find in each of the 
phenomena of the universe a link in the great chain of cause and 
effect, bound by that. relation to the past and the future. He 
takes what the unscientific intellect accepts as an ultimate fact, and 
traces it to a sufficient cause ; for that cause again he seeks another 
cause, and thus resolves the apparently meaningless chance med- 
ley of the physical universe into a great web of causes and effects, 
stretching backward to an unseen past and forward to an unseen 
future. But if unseen, not unknown. He holds the clue to 
both, who has mastered the formula of the great evolution, in the 
midst of which we find ourselves. He is a prophet in a new sense ; 
the power of prediction is the very test of the genuineness of his 
science. By consequence, if there be one word more intolerable 
than another to science, it is beginning. To disprove supposed 
beginnings, to show that they were the outcome of what went be- 
fore, is the scientist’s vocation. The category of cause and effect 
becomes, through long practice, his first law of thought, the groove 
of all his mental operations. With whatever fact he is brought 
to face, his first impulse is to apply that category—‘‘ to account 
for the fact,’’ as he calls the process. And when he speaks of 
causes he comes to mean only secondary causes, those that are 
themselves effects. 

On the other hand, this word deginning seems to us to embrace 
in it all that the metaphysician, the theist and the Christian have 
to fight for against the naturalist. It looks as if the ‘‘ Providence 
that shapes our ends ’’ had a purpose in letting those words, “ in 
the beginning,”’ stand in the fore-front of the book that has been 
the guide and comfort of so many of His children. They are in 
some sense the key-note of the whole book, and to miss their 
force would be to miss the meaning of very much, if not all, that 
follows. 

The theist asserts a beginning in the existence of the world 
itself. ‘To him the words are true as Moses wrote them : “ In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth’’ He cannot 
accept this material frame of things as something that is an ulti- 
mate fact, whose processes had no starting point, but have been 
going on forever on an ever-ascending line of development, and 
under the government of blind, natural law, which is the expres- 
sion of no intelligent will. There was a time when it was not; 
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every secondary cause suggests the true and primary cause, with- 
out whose existence the duality of cause and effect could have no 
existence, for ‘on any other supposition we should have effects 
only, and not causes ; but effect without cause is inconceivable.’’? 
The phenomena of the universe are in that case no phenomena, 
but an empty illusion and phantasmagoria, a concatenation of 
processes without a ground or basis of existence, a Baron Mun- 
chausen—as Ulrici says—self-suspended in the air by his own 
pig-tail. ‘‘ But,’’ says the scientist, ‘‘the intellectual impulse 
which impels you to ask after the cause of the universe as a whole, 
impels me also to seek for the cause of your first cause. I cannot 
stop there; I must go farther back still.’’ The mental law of 
causality impels us to seek a cause for that which is effected; not 
for that which exists, not for the self-existent. The unsophisticated 
mind rests satisfied when this last conception is reached, and by 
the law of antithesis this changing, temporal and phenomenal 
universe forcibly suggests and leads us to the conception of such 
an unchanging, substantial and eternal ground of its existence— 
tothe ‘‘I am”’ of the Creator as opposed to the ‘‘I become ’”’ of 
the creature ; to ‘‘ the supreme knowledge, which is incapable of 
surprise, the supreme power, which is incapable of labor, the 
supreme volition, which is incapable of change.’’ (Ruskin. ) 
Even supposing that the atomic theory gives us the method of 
the world’s genesis, the necessity for a Beginner is not removed. 
How came this primal nebula to concentrate into a solar system 
at the time it did, and not an infinitude of ages earlier or later? 
The first centralizing attraction that stirred the mass into motion 
and began the impulse to rotation came from the contact of 
atoms or gaseous molecules that had been isolated. What caused 
that contact? How could it have taken place there and then, and 
not earlier, not later? Matter as known to us has no motion ex- 
cept as moved by some outside force, such as the attraction of 
other masses of matter. Granted that the contact of two parti- 
cles of matter may have been enough; still that contact must 
have taken place at some period, and cannot be resolved into the 
operation of any pre-existing causes, which had been acting in- 
differently at all times. This theory, then, furnishes us with just 





*See Ulrici’s Strauss as a Philosophical Thinker, translated by Rev. Dr. C. P. 
Krauth. Published by Smith & English of this city. 
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the beginning of things, and the Beginner, that the theistic hy- 
pothesis of creation demands. 

A second beginning is the beginning of life or of the two lives 
—animal and vegetable—upon this globe. As we have said, the 
existence of a distinct vital force was first questioned by Lotze, 
a vigorous opponent of materialism, and one of the ablest of later 
German metaphysicians. In his view, life was no beginning, 
but only a modification of the natural forces, already a* play in 
the mineral sphere. But scientific men, so eminent as Mr. Beale, 
dispute this conclusion, and maintain that however the lower 
force may be present and active in the vital processes, the results 
of those processes, the vegetable and animal tissues, show us 
that there is a master force of quite another sort as active in each 
and all of them. For man has the lower forces under his control; 
if the word sfecialize be anything more than a verbal juggle, he 
has the power to adjust circumstances to the case, so that the tis- 
sues may be reproduced by their agency. Has he ever succeed- 
ed? All the attempts at spontaneous generation have been efforts 
to solve this problem; but when success seemed clearest, a closer 


investigation has shown that the precautionary measures taken , 


were not sufficient to destroy all the germs of life present in the 
substance or the apparatus used. The results claimed have never 
obtained the consensus of the scientific world. In its view, no 
meanest insect or weed of old or new species has been thus pro- 
duced—nor even a fragment of genuine animal or vegetable tis- 
sue. The question is not vital, but until well authenticated ex- 
periment shows that life can now be evolved by the operation of 
natural law, it will be the part of. those who are not eager to find 
more unity in nature than observation really discloses, to main- 
tain that life is something that was not evolved out of the lower 
forces, was in its first appearance as a new thing under the sun. 
It is equally an open question, and a still less important one, 
whether the various species of animal and vegetable life were in 
their inception real beginnings, or were evolved from each other, 
the higher from the lower. Agassiz, with all his scientific learn- 
ing, found it quite possible to hold to the former view. Theolo- 
gians and metaphysicians find no difficulty in the latter, and, as 
the late Prof. John F. Frazer used to say, are only following 
Moses in admitting the doctrine of mediate creation. Augustine 
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Thomas Aquinas, and Suarez were evolutionists centuries before 
physical science had invented a vocabulary in which to discuss the 
question. 

But Darwin’s theory of the method of evolution, which is all 
that can properly be called Darwinism, the theory of the genesis 
of new species through a ceaseless conflict for existence, and the 
survival of the fittest, without requiring the guidance and govern- 
ment of a higher intelligence, is not an open question with any 
consistent theist. That it is not a sufficient solution of the prob- 
lem, we believe St. George Mivart has succeeded in showing (in 
his Genests of Species). No doubt, the special advantages pos- 
sessed by some species have had their share in the perpetuation of 
its members ; but in other cases, the peculiarities which distin- 
guish an existing species are as much drawbacks in one direction 
as they are advantages in another; in yet other cases, structural 
forms are found that the physiologist cannot trace to any such in- 
fluence, and some even present obstacles to the perpetuation of 
their possessors. Even when we ascribe the utmost possible influ- 
ence to the Darwinian conflict, we are thrown by facts upon the 
hypothesis of a plastic law of development, implanted upon the 
forms of natural life that throng our planet. 

The next beginning is as little of an open question with us as 
the first was. There was beginning of spiritual life upon this 
earth in the advent of man. His moral and intellectual forces 
are not mere highly specialized forms of the forces at work in 
physics and chemistry ; nor even of the vital force, if such exist. 
His animal nature may or may not have owed its existence to the 
same process of evolution as brought forth each higher species 
from that below it. We think the question not worth a half of 
one per. cent of the ink and paper that have been wasted on it. 
The motive of many, if not of most, of the denials might fairly 
be traced to a certain Neoplatonist contempt of the animal crea- 
tion, which has no right to shelter itself behind the Bible. 
Moses’s story of the origin of our animal nature is humbling 
enough ; not less so if we construe his words as declaring its 
direct creation from the dust, than if we suppose that it passed 
through more elevated forms of existence before it attained its 
uprightness of stature and dignity of position. If Mr. Darwin 
teaches us the reality of our kinship on one side with the lower 
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forms of life, and stirs in our hearts the feelings that that kinship 
should excite, he will not the less but the more fit us to claim a 
higher kinship with Him who giveth grace to the humble. Francis 
of Assisi found his brothers and sisters in the sun, the moon and 
stars, the wind, air and clouds, fire and water; and was all the 
nobler for the sympathies that bound him to the birds and the 
beasts of the field. 

But none the less must we assert the existence of a higher na- 
ture in man, which is not animal, and can only be governed, 
mastered and disciplined by a higher law than any that nature 
reveals to us,—a law of liberty, while all her laws are laws of bond- 
age and of fate. No expansion of the conception of matter and 
force can ever make them adequate to the being of man. Any 
attempts to account for him from the physical and chemical data 
given us by experience, can only belittle the problem, however 
excellent the intention that prompted them. In their last results 
they exclude as mere fancies, those conceptions of duty and 
responsibility that give human nature all its worth and excellence. 
They sanction all the tyrannies that have held men in bondage 
or ruled them by violence. ‘They ignore and set aside those fun- 
damental anthropological truths, upon which all true civilization 
rests. They leave us devoid of hope and aspiration, with nothing 
left us but to lie down and die. 

Now we have no sympathy with the crass dualism against which 
all materialism is a protest. Man is not a spirit, but an harmoni- 
ous complex of existences, in which spirit is the ruling factor. 
Man has a body, would not be a man without it; is destined to 
have a body as long as his existence is perpetuated, which, we be- 
lieve, is forever. And this body is not the mere burden that the 
spirit carries, and which weighs down its energies. It is the 
necessary organ of all spiritual activity, the zou orw of all spiritual 
energy. It is the other self, without which conscious existence 
would be impossible ; ohne phoshpor, kein gedanke, we regard as 
an ascertained truth. And as the psychic force of the animal isa 
master force in the presence of physical and chemical forces that 
co-operate with it in producing vitality—so the spiritual force of 
man is not to be conceived as standing over against the psychic 
and lower forces in a crude antithesis, but as harmonized in ac- 
tivity, uniting to produce the whole humanity. 
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But we must no more confound the distinct, than sunder the united. 
As Baader well says: ‘* Man is not natureless but he is nature-free.’’ 
This in man that says ‘‘I am I,’’ that feels in itself a value that 
outweighs the galaxies—this personality of the human spirit—has 
never yet been resolved by science into the unity of any lower 
forces. All that science has done in this direction is to show its 
close and living association with those lower forces, to demon- 
strate the place of the body as its necessary organ. Science has not 
traced the border line that sunders the world of spirit from the 
world of matter. She has shown that no broad seas roll between 
these related provinces; she has shown how hard it is to designate 
the exact line of division. But she has never yet shown that the 
same laws bear sway on both sides of that border, and if she were 
able to present to us a seeming demonstration of the fact—which 
she never has—still the instincts of mankind would be too strong 
for her logic. Mankind would tell her ‘‘ Your proofs seem valid, 
but there must be a mistake. The flaw is not easily detected, but 
there must be one. That which every human spirit knows of 
itself, which it cannot learn from any other yet must find for itself, 
forbids it to classify itself with these ¢izngs, or to admit that it is 
governed by the necessary and fatal laws which govern things.’’ 
All the energies of mankind as evinced in history have been de- 
voted to the subjugation of those natural forces, to the assertion of 
the infinite worth of personality in contrast to them. Every 
language under heaven abounds in words and phrases that assert it ; 
and a consistent naturalism would throw into disuse nearly as 
many of our most ordinary terms as it would retain. 

For inevery man there is a conscious sense of right and of wrong, 
and in every man the sense of a will that is subject to the law that 
that conscience confesses. When he turns from himself to the 
play of mere natural forces, he finds nothing of the same kind. 
Things there are, indeed, that faintly bear analogy to this inward 
law, this moral life. But the analogy is as of the picture to the 
object depicted; not as of the lower form of life to the higher. 
The transition from the one to the other is felt to be a perafaou exc 
ado yevor. Take the very highest of them—the subjection of the 
dog to his master—it contains not a particle of the nature 
of conscience—of the co-knowledge of a common standard 
of right, common to both Creator and creature. The cry of 
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Abraham, ‘‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?’’—the 
demand for the same qualities of moral excellence in the Creator 
as He has implanted in the creature—this is that of which there 
is no foreshadowing in the highest forms of animal dependence 
and storge;—none in the dog, that shrinks abashed before the 
blow of anger, as utterly as before the stripes of justifiable chas- 
tisement—or that turns upon either indifferently when physical 
pain overcomes the instinct that otherwise restrains him. The 
possibility of remorse is the other side of this great fact—at once 
the seal of man’s moral dignity, and the potency of a misery 
deeper and more awful than any lower form of life is capable of 
enduring. It is only because men’s attention has been called 
away from these facts by the exclusive pursuit of the physical sci- 
ences, only because they have ceased to recollect the tremendous 
gravity of the problem, that they think that in matter and the 
forces that govern it, there is a possible solution of it. 

“If there be aught spiritual in man, the will must be such. If 
there be a will, there must be a spirituality in man.’’ Neither 
fact is capable of demonstration; a proof of them that would be, 
as demonstrative proof must be, equally valid for all states and 
moods of mind, would carry with ititsown condemnation. Yet 
both are the axioms of all ethical philosophy—axioms, not like 
those of mathematics, such that every rational man imust admit 
them, but such as no good man will deny. But the very essence 
of awill’ is its power to originate, to make a deginning that cannot 
be resolved into the outcome of previously existing causes. To 
speak of a will in any other sense, than as a power of originating 
an act or state, is to contradict its very idea. To suppose it 





3We speak not of free will, as, with Scholten, Coleridge, Calvin, Luther, 
Augustine and Paul, we hold complete freedom to be not the universal endow- 
ment of actual men, but the crown of perfected humanity, the last outcome of 
all spiritual culture. But that the will has been enslaved by its own act—“ by 
taking a nature into itself,” as Coleridge, following Kant, expresses it—is no 
reason to believe that it has been extinguished; that it still exists, is no reason 
to maintain that it is capable of liberating itself. ‘*If there were no will,” 
says Augustine, “there would be no man to save; if there were no grace, there 
would be no salvation.”” The whole subject is most admirably discussed in 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, which we have chiefly followed. It is a book 
or all times and all questions. 
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subject to the law of continuity that rules in nature, or to be a 
mere susceptibility to motives, is to rule it out of existence. 

‘‘But may it not be an illusion arising from our ignorance of the 
antecedent causes? You may suppose this, I rejoin—that the 
soul of every man should impose a lie on itself; and that this lie, 
and the acting on the faith of its being the most important of all 
truths, and the-most real of all realities, should form the main 
contra-distinctive character of humanity, and the only basis of 
that distinction between things and persons, upon which our whole 
moral and criminal law is founded ;—you may suppose this ;—I 
can not, as I could in the case of an arithmetical or geometrical 
problem, render it possible for you to suppose it ” But in sup- 
posing it, the very conception of a will is surrendered, merely 
because it cannot be brought under certain categories of another 
kind,—tied up and thrust into one of the pigeon-holes of the un- 
derstanding. For ‘‘a will, the state of which is in no sense its 
own act, is an absolute contradiction. It might be an instinct, an 
impulse, a plastic power, and, if accompanied with consciousness, 
a desire, but a will it could not be. And that every human being 
knows with equal clearness, though different minds may reflect on 
it with different degrees of distinctness.’’* 

We have dwelt on this to tediousness, because there is no point 
that needs more to be impressed upon men, than that naturalism 
has no place for a human will in any true sense of that term, 
and, consequently, no place for morals save as a branch of social 
science, no place for any absolute ethical distinctions, such as the 
difference between right and wrong, as ethics conceive them. We 
do not say that naturalists have none ; humanity is full of blessed 
inconsistencies. But in the long run a doctrine will be carried 
to its results and bear fruit accordingly. It will pass from the 
Tyndalls and Huxleys to popular teachers of less nobleness of 
character, and, therefore, less able to resist its logical drift. 
Should naturalism ever become the creed of a community, the 
moral tone of that community will be gradually but steadily fall- 
ing. Old distinctions will slowly become obliterated ; old ties 
and relationships will be relaxed ; things that their perpetrators 
once would have shrunk from, will be done without blushing ; 





*Coleridge’s Works, 1. 273 196-7. 
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moral scruples and principles that are none the less powerful now 
for not being brought into the clear light of consciousness, will 
be analyzed, weighed and discarded as mere squeamishness. Eth- 
ics will be voted as obsolete as theology, and where a sufficient 
basis for the existence and order of society will be found, isa 
question that few will care to face. 

Now we are not pleading against the discussion of these ques- 
tions ; we plead rather against silence than for it. Running 
water runs itself clear, and the more men’s attention is called to 
the deep, underlying, primal beliefs of mankind, the more sure 
we are that those beliefs will be found to be inexpugnable. The 
materialistic philosophy has gained on us, partly indeed through 
a reaction against the long prevailing, crass, Cartesian dualism, 
that set up a spiritless nature over against a natureless spirit, like 
two fleshless ghosts grinning in each other’s faces, and called it 
the universe—but partly, also, through the purposeless character 
of the deluge of talk that has been poured forth on the other 
side ; through the lack of the vigorous and popular presentation 
of fundamental truths. The chief popular champions of spiritual 
truth have been so devoid of the philosophic discipline that a 
man must have, before he can even intelligently repudiate _philos- 
ophy, that we have had the public sitting at the feet of Tyndall 
and Huxley, to learn what Descartes and Berkeley taught, and 
what the old Greek philosophers thought of our living questions. 
The cause of naturalism has been partly won, through the remiss- 
ness and inertness of those who were set for the defense of the 
truth that is above nature. 

But of those who have been inclined to go with the naturalists, 
most have been ‘‘come-outers’’ through dissatisfaction with the 
existing theologies. They are dissatisfied with the mere positive 
side of Christianity, as commonly presented in divorce from all 
spiritual philosphy. They yearn after an ethical church, in which 
life shall supersede dogma, and creeds shall be forgotten. Science 
fascinates them ; it gathers up their fragmentary conceptions of the 
universe into unity; it gives them an intellectual employment, 
such as they find nowhere else in these days. Even naturalism 
does not stagger them. ‘‘ After all,’’ they say, ‘‘ the unknown 
is left the secret that it always was. The heart can go out to it 
in all the silent aspirations that the religious sentiment prompts 
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and demands. And life is as rich as ever it was in all ethical 
significance. The old conceptions of truth, and right, and duty, 
lose nothing of their force, if this new teaching de accepted.’’ 
They never made a greater mistake. Naturalism has far less room 
for ethics than for theology. It wages no war, indeed, on the 
outer darkness to which it reduces the spiritual world. A man 
may people it with whatever beings he please, provided he 
do not claim that their existence is matter of experience, and not 
of probability and hypothesis. He may offer them what worship 
he pleases, if it do not offend Prof. Huxley, and excite his perse- 
cuting propensities. But no such toleration can be extended to 
ethics, for that is an attempt to bring the supernatural into the 
sphere of life and observation. It is to assert the existence of 
other than secondary causes, of true beginnings, in the very sys- 
tem and order out of which naturalism has ruled them. Whether 
active persecution would be waged against such doctrines, in a 
society in which naturalism predominated, it is hard to say. 
Now that liberalism has taken up the policy that used to excite 
all its hatred and invective when exercised by the servilists, 
stranger things are happening every day. But no orthodox natur- 
alist, no one that valued the respect of his fellow men, would be 
suffered to believe that a true will, or anything more than a sus- 
ceptibility to the force of motive, existed in himself and his 
fellows. The primary instruction of the young would carefully 
exclude and even take care to disprove this first postulate of all 
moral and criminal law. Persons being things of a higher order, 
all prejudice in favor of their freedom to do wrong—or what 
society adjudges to be wrong—would also be carefully extermina- 
ted by primary instruction, and the weight of public opinion— 
operating in the absence of the counteracting force of the sense 
of personal worth, freedom and responsibility to a Higher than 
society—would soon reduce mankind to a charming uniformity ; 
we should at last have atoms—social atoms—without qualitative 


differences, whether or not they possessed the power of coalescing 
into social molecules. § 





5We may seem here to contradict what we hinted as to the chaos into which 
a naturalistic society must fall. But the contradiction is only apparaent. Such 
4 society, having lost all moral ballast, would vibrate between social anarchy 
and the most complete despotism. Such a vibration is now, but less perfectly 
exemplified, in the condition of some savage peoples. Take a parallel case 
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There is one other deginning, to which the Christian must hold 
fast, whatever the naturalist or even the mere theist may think of 
it The advent of Christ is to the Christian the beginning of a 
new and regenerating force in history. The sum of the truths 
and influences that began to mould men at that time, and which 
we vaguely call the Christian religion, is not capable of being 
resolved into the happy combination of elements that already ex- 
isted in the world. ‘That they stand in relation to all those ele- 
ments, that the mythologies and philosophies were, on the one 
side, preparations for the advent, and on the other aspirations for 
it; that they were parts of the divine training of the race to re- 
ceive Him who was ‘‘the desire of all nations,’’ the New Testa- 
ment itself teaches. But the question is not the answer, while it 
demands the answer; Christ is the answer, a new thing under the 
sun, a beginning from which Christendom dates its years. In His 
birth a divine force was born into the midst of humanity. He was 
come that they ‘‘ might have life’’ in every sense in which they 
had never had it; as well as that they might ‘have it more 
abundantly’’ in every sense in which they had had it. And the 
history of the Church discloses to us the originality and the 
vastness of this new-born force. If a philosopher had madea 
survey of the world at the close of the old era, had carefully 

weighed and appreciated all the existing moral and social forces, 
and had been able to predict all their capacities to mould 
and form the future, does any one suppose that he would have 
been able to predict the existence, the growth and the influence of 
Christianity in the fourth century of the new era? But transfer 
the same philosopher to the fourth century, and put him in posses- 
sion of all the data as to the forces then in operation, and he could 
form at least an approximate estimate of what the succeeding cen- 
turies would be. If he went wrong, it would be a mistake of de- 
gree, not of kind. What makes the difference between the two 
points of outlook, except that an unforeseen, originative and (in 





in modern history: Had the great Reformation of western Christendom, 
effected both in the Church of Rome, (by the Council of Trent,) and in 
the seceding Protestant Churches, not been effected, what would have 
been the religious history of Europe during the following centuries, but a 
vibration between the utter unbelief of the humanists, and the slavish supet- 
stition of the later and decaying Middle Ages? 
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some sense) unexpected force entered upon the historic stage at 
the beginning of the first century? To disprove this fact is the 
task of the skeptical writers of our day ; much learning has been 
expended, great ingenuity employed. But after all, the successes 
gained have been, if real, merely in matters of detail. They have 
succeeded chiefly in calling off attention from the width and 
‘breadth of the problem, and in concentrating attention upon this or 
that question of criticism, upon the authenticity of this or that 
document associated with the rise of the Christian Church and 
the life of its Founder. But if all that is thus attempted were to 
be conceded, nothing would have been accomplished, until the 
existence of the Church and the historical tradition that it em- 
bodies were disproved also. And every part of this negative skep- 
ticism lies under just suspicion, from the fact that it has an end 
and a purpose, to furnish a scientific explanation of facts, which, 
on their face, admit of no such explanation. 

The same principles apply when we pass from the historic life 
of the world to the life of the individual Christian. Marked and 
conscious degénnings are not the ordinary methods of the spiritual 
life of the Christian. A tendency to lay great stress upon them, 
originating with the Society of Jesus,has passed over to the Protest- 
ant branches of the Church, and is nowthe predominant one among 
us. Butif the first of the church’s sacraments be not an historical 
blunder or an unmeaning form, the growth of Christians from 
their earliest years in Christian life and nurture, is the ordinary 
method of the kingdom of Christ ; while this itself is but an in- 
stance, less visible and tangible than some others, of the operation 
of a force above and beyond nature. But cases, as well authen- 
ticated as any fact in science, occur continually, in which the 
truths and influences of Christianity do take hold of a man with a 
power that makes him morally another person. The man says he 
has passed from darkness to light; that he is a new creature. 
Some spiritual force has broken the rigid moral continuity of a 
wicked life, has set him free at once from the remorse and the 
power of his sins. His later life bears the same testimony ; he is 
not a perfect man, but he is another man from what he was before 
that crisis. He holds ‘‘the treasure in an earthen vessel’’ only; 
but some sort of treasure is his own, that was not his before. 
Naturalistic science will not hear of such changes, not because it 
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asks more rigid evidence than can be offered of them, but because 
they do not fit into its scheme of things. All moral changes it 
resolves into two elements—education and circumstance. It cuts 
away all hope of human regeneration by denying the existence of 
any originative force that can accomplish it. It knows of no out- 
look for the future of the race more hopeful than is presented by 
the improvement of social and educational methods. 

Naturalism, therefore, stands in the sharpest opposition to 
Christianity as an originative force, whether in the world’s history 
or in the individual life. It will hear of no beginnings in either 
sphere. It has no choice but to eliminate out of life and society 
all that is distinctively Christian. And its advocates have no no- 
tion of how large an element of both Christianity is. They speak 
—and Christians agree with them too often—as if the influences and 
truths that emanate from the Founder of the Church were confined 
in their operation to those who ayowedly and consciously 
submitted themselves to them ; while in fact, they have been indi- 
rectly moulding the lives and characters of thousands who have 
never done so. The direct rays of the sun fall into the room in 
which we are writing; if all its windows faced to the North, 
would there be no light in it ? So, also, with the light of life that 
shone in him whom we call the Son of God; that light has 
moulded many a life, like that of John Stuart Mill, that never 
confessed its influence. That life has throbbed unborn in many 
a soul that never was regenerate in the Christian sense. 

To eliminate this Christian element out of modern society, to 
destroy both its direct and its indirect influences, to remove from 
the hearts and thoughts of mankind all objects of worship but the 
unknown and the unknowable, is the work before the natur- 
alists. That they will accomplish it we have not the slightest 
fear. The deepest and truest instincts of the human heart, the 
highest hopes of mankind, the most dread and awful experiences 
of the human conscience, are against them. Had they offered us 
the strongest logic and the most rigid proof of naturalism, humanity 
would still reject them, assured of a flaw that had not yet been 
detected. That those flaws are most easily detected, it has been 
the object of this paper to show. 

Rost. ELLis THOMPSON. 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 


HE systematic education of women for nurses, has not attracted 
much attention in America until within a few years. This is 
rather surprising, in view of the fact that the Nightingale School 
for training nurses was opened fourteen years ago (June 24, 1860,) 
—others perhaps earlier still—and that in every respect, so far as 
we can learn, the system has operated well in England. The 
agitation of the subject now is, perhaps, a part of the general move- 
ment for the better education of women, or, indeed, for 
the better education of all persons, which has been felt 
all over our country. If so, it belongs to a class of reforms which 
stands second to none among those arising from this movement 
—toaclass which will receivea more general support than any other, 
its tendency being, not to open to women a new and contested 
field, but to advance the standing of a profession which is already, 
by general consent, almost entirely conceded to women. 

Some of the nurses who have practiced here hitherto, have had the 
advantage of having served in hospitals under the direction of 
physicians, and the opportunity of watching older nurses at their 
work ; but the great majority have learned nursing as best they 
could, which in many cases means not at all. For instance, the 
list of nurses in the Boston Directory, contains 126 names, and 
many more must in fact be practicing in the city, for I find that 
the names of several well-known nurses are not included in the 
list; of these, probably not more than thirty or forty have had 
hospital experience for any great length of time. Now we have 
begun to realize what in England, France, and some parts of Ger- 
many, has long been regarded as a settled matter—that it is neces- 
sary to educate nurses, just as it is necessary to educate medical 
students or architects. In this respect, however, nursing has only 
shared a similar fate with most of the other occupations usually 
performed by women, dressmaking, cooking, etc. None of them 
until lately have been thought to require any systematic training. 
About thirty years ago there were no Normal Schools in this 
country. It was not even thought worth while to teach women to 
be teachers. A few years hence schools for nursés may be held to 
be as indispensable as Normal Schools are now. 
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The community has doubtless been much benefited by the 
experience which certain nurses have gathered when employed in 
the large hospitals, before going into private practice. Besides 
this unsystematized means of obtaining experience, women have 
been received, for several years past, at the New England Hos- 
pital for Women and Children, with the understanding that they 
were to serve there for a definite time, in order to become profi- 
cient in nursing; and for the past two years a regular system of 
practical and theoretical instruction has been organized, so that 
this hospital is now prepared to send out, every year, eight or 
nine women who have received one year’s training, and have 
served in all the departments of the hospital in turn. 

Everywhere the need is felt of nurses well educated in their 
profession, and nowhere has the supply of them kept up to the 
demand. In an account of the Liverpool school, written in 
1865, we read: ‘* The fact that the Nursing Institutions now ex- 
isting are quite unable to supply applications for those willing to 
pay for the superior nursing, shows that the public are becoming 
aware of its importance. One single institution, in the space of 
six months, was compelled to refuse fifty applications. People 
willingly bring nurses from London institutions to Liverpool, and 
from Liverpool to London, at great additional expense, rather 
than, having once experienced the benefit of trained service, be 
obliged to fall back on the aid of the untaught.’’ This report is 
the more striking when coupled with the statement that, at the 
census of 1851, 14 years earlier, there were in England 25,466 
nurses by profession, and 2,822 midwives. In Boston, of the ten 
nurses graduated during the past two years from the New England 
Hospital, after a year of training there, almost all were engaged 
in advance, before their term of service at the hospital was ended, 
to take charge of cases in private families, and they have still 
continued to find more work than they could do, even during the 
past year, when the majority of nurses at large have been com- 
plaining, to physicians and at the intelligence offices, of lack of 
employment. 

The following letter, comparing a nurse from this hospital with 
other nurses who had been employed by the writer, shows very 
clearly some of the results of careful training : 

“< Twelve different nurses I can easily remember who were in 
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my family, each from four to six or eight weeks. Of all these, 
the only one I ever wanted a second time, or felt perfectly satisfied 
with, was a trained nurse from the New England Hospital, who 
had gone through the entire course of lectures and instruction, 
and nursed there for some time. She was quiet, orderly, neat, 
strictly attentive to the orders of the physician, even against the 
wishes of the patient, never suggesting an idea or opinion of her 
own,—a machine in his hands so far as treatment went, and a 
perfect one, while equally self-reliant and capable when an 
emergency made her independent action needful. Her cooking 
was exquisite, and everything was served with the tempting nicety 
so necessary to an invalid appetite. Her temper was even; no 
tales of servants down-stairs or former employers, or gossip of any 
kind, ever came into the sick-room, giving one a comfortable 
certainty that none would ever go from it. This woman being in 
no manner a superior, or intellectual, or gifted person, all these 
excellencies seemed to me to come from her training—the in- 
grafting of all she had heard, and learned and practiced at the 
hospital. Of other nurses who were excellent in some resp¢cts, 
I remember Miss M , an old favorite nurse in Boston, who 
was also, I think, a hospital nurse, but had not gone through the 
training. She was faithful and efficient as long as the sickness 
was severe, but with no tact, and unreasonable and capricious as 
soon as the patient was out of danger. Mrs. N » an excel- 
lent woman, with all the natural qualities which make a good 
nurse, lacked just the training and knowledge which would 
have given her self-reliance and promptness, and taken from her a 
superstitious fear of omens and warnings, distressing to the pa- 
tient.”’ 

I believe that this letter points out, none too plainly, diffi- 
culties which are well recognized by both patients and physicians. 

With hearty recognition of the cheerful devotion and untiring 
service rendered by those nurses whose long experience in: the sick- 
room has taught them much that is essential to good work, let us 
remember that this experience must have been partly earned ° 
through many a blunder at the outset, and at the expense of many a 
helpless patient. To avoid these blunders; to give to the intelli- 
gent pupil the benefit of the well-tested experience of others, in an 
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intelligent and systematized way, is the object of the Nurses 
Training School, as of all other schools worthy of the name. 

The New York school has lately begun to send out to private 
families those nurses who, having been pupils for a year, still re- 
main connected with the school for another year. The Directors 
report: ‘‘ We now have four (nurses) out, and could have em- 
ployed three times that number, if we could spare them, to meet 
the applications for their services. They are highly approved by 
the physicians and families so far, and we receive high wages for 
them.’’ Even those who have learned nursing as well as they 
could, simply serving, without receiving systematic instruction, in 
the great hospitals of the city, are sought for and recognized as 
superior nurses. Although the Training School at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, has only been open for a year, a great many 
applications have been made for nurses, all of which the Directors 
have, of course, been obliged to decline. Dr. Wylie of New York 
writes from England that, while he was at the Liverpool Training 
School, a surgeon came in to engage a nurse, and adds, ‘‘ He told 
me it was customary with almost all medical men of Liverpool to 
get their nurses from this school, and the trained nurses were 
looked upon as an absolute necessity.’? Doubtless physicians in 
this country will soon come to the same opinion. A correspon- 
dent of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal writes: ‘‘ If we 
desire to make a science of our art, to know if, and exactly how 
much, and after what time, and in what respect, our digitalis 
affects the pulse, and our calomel the temperature, or the daily or 
hourly variations in pulse and temperature from any cause, or if we 
wish to know the character of the excretions through the day, or 
to test the doctrine of crisis in our practice ; or if we wish to give 
cold baths of a definite temperature in typhoid fever, or to have 
the ear syringed out, so that the fluid will go where it is wanted, 
or leeches or cups applied, or subcutaneous injections given, we 
cannot do it without the aid of skilled nurses, and we can do it 
with them, as has been abundantly demonstrated. With the sur- 
geon the case is not very different. As matters stand, he must, in 
private practice, spend much time in doing what a skilled assistant 
could do as well and often better. There is no reason why the 
long list of surgical dressings, including the application of splints, 
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etc., should not be done by trained nurses, and the hurried surgeon 
be given the opportunity of eating his dinner in comfort and get- 
ting to the polls at election time. There is no reason why regu- 
larly educated physicians should be electricians or masseurs, The 
specialists for nervous diseases should know how electricity ought 
to be used in their department, and the surgeon in his, and the 
details could be perfectly well intrusted to skilled assistants.”’ 

Nursing of the poor at their homes has not as yet been under- 
taken by any American School, though, under the name of dis- 
trict nursing, it has been carried on successfully in England for 
many years, and has proved a great benefit to the poor, and a 
source of valuable experience to the nurses. Every dispensary 
physician will agree that in many of the cases to which he is called, 
a nurse’s services would be more valuable than his own, and there 
are but few dispensary physicians who have not been obliged to 
learn in their districts to make beds and cook gruel. 

As regards hospital work, the Nightingale School system has 
been directly alopted in the American schools as far as circum- 
stances would allow, the changes which have been made, being 
more nominal than real. 

A school arranged on this system consists of a superintendent, 
of head nurses, and of pupils who serve as assistant nurses. The 
practical instruction of the pupils goes on in the hospitals, and 
consists largely of nursing performed by the pupils themselves, 
undef the direction of the superintendent and head nurses. All 
the nurses and pupils live at the so-called ‘‘ Home’’ belonging to 
the school. The Home of the Nightingale School, at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, in London, is in a building attached to the hospital, 
and the Home of the Liverpool School stands within the grounds 
of the Royal Infirmary. As an arrangement of this sort was im- 
practicable for the New York and Boston Schools, their Homes 
were placed in houses secured for the purpose near the hospitals— 
Lectures on subjects connected with nursing, are given by physi- 
cians, either at the homes or in the hospitals. The schools supply 
the service in the wards under their care, except that done by the 
scrubbers and ward-tenders or orderlies. The night nursing is 
done by the pupils in turn. 

The first regularly organized school was opened in New York, 
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at Bellevue Hospital, on May tst, 1873, the second in Boston, at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, Nov. rst, 1873.° 

Bellevue Hospital in New York, is an old building, with low ceil- 
ings and dark wards. A large part of the service in the wards is 
done by ten-day prisoners, who, in many cases, have been arrested 
for drunkenness. Under the old system, all the paid nurses were 
much over-worked, and many of them are said to be of low 
character. The improvements introduced by the schocl are 
very striking. As one passes from a ward nursed in the old sys- 
tem into one of those under the care of the school, the visitor 
will very likely not have noticed any nurses at work in the wards 
he has just gone through; but in the school wards they seem at 
all times busily, though quietly engaged about their patients. 
Their neat dresses and uniform caps have all the attraction 
of the uniforms of Sisters of Charity, with the advantage that 
they seem more convenient for work. It is but fair to quote a 
few words from the report of the New York school, with regard 
to the present behavior of the prisoners who work in the school 
wards. ‘‘In this connection, we would mention a result unfore- 
seen by us, which shows the moral influence of our nurses upon 
the lowest class in the hospital, namely, the helpers or prisoners 
employed to clean the wards. Formerly these women weie the 
scourge of the place, and in all reports of the ‘Locai Visiting 
Committee for Bellevue Hospital,’ their presence and their foul 
language were represented as insulting to the patients. Now, in 
the wards of our school, many of these women have proved 
obedient and respectful, and some have begged to be allowed to 
remain. after their time had expired, and have done so, serving 
without pay for three months, saying, ‘It was so like home.’ 
Such are the results which Christian kindness produces upon the 
most degraded natures.”’ 

The Massachusetts General Hospital, in Boston, has long had 
the well-deserved reputation of a model hospital. From one end 
to the other, everything appears neat and clean. Some of the 
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nurses (not connected with the school) have been in the hospital 
many years, and most of those who have not been there so long 
have caught the habit of excellence which pervades the building 
throughout. No new system of nursing could develop the con- 
trasts which are so evident at the New York Hospital. The two 
wards which were first placed under the care of the School are in 
the building which is used for some of the most severe and diffi- 
cult cases, and which, from its construction, can hardly be made 
pleasant and attractive. The new Warren Ward, however, which 
is also under the care of the School, is a large pavilion very sim- 
ply constructed, and in every respect the opposite of the Bellevue 
Hospital. It is but one story high, and its ceiling, which is close 
to the roof, is at the highest part over twenty-five feet from the 
floor. On three sides there are high and broad windows, so that 
the sun may shine into the ward at every part of the day, and 
under the eaves is another set of windows, hinged at the lower 
edges, to admit air as well as light. There are four open fire- 
places around a ventilating shaft, and even when the windows 
are not open enormous quantities of air are thrown into and drawn 
out of the ward, both day and night, by artificial means. No 
ward could be more atfractive and cheerful either for patients or 
nurses. 

After breakfast the day nurses come from the Homes to the 
Hospitals, in New York at eight o’clock, in Boston at seven. 
The work of the day begins with the breakfast of the patient, and 
for the rest of the day, except while they are at the Homes for 
dinner, the nurses are pretty steadily occupied till they are re- 
lieved at evening by the night nurses. Regular arrangements are 
made for exercise and recreation. The pupils receive no wages, 
but ten dollars a month is given them for clothing and personal 
expenses. At the end of the year of pupilage they become full 
nurses, and receive a salary about equivalent to that usually re- 
ceived by hospital nurses.. They remain, however, for another 
year under the direction of the School, and may be employed 
either in the School, taking care of the wards and teaching others, 
or in other hospitals, or nursing both in poor and in rich families. 
In the latter case, the money paid for their services belongs to 
the School, and in this way the nurses may repay the School in 
part for what they have received in the previous year. 
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The Boston School has but just arrived at itssecond year. The 
organization of this School was begun many months before it was 
opened. In Boston a circular inviting applications was issued 
early in August, 1873. This circular was similar to that used by 
the Nightingale School, but altered in some respects. Three hun- 
dred copies were distributed, mainly to physicians in Massachu- 
setts. Up to November rst, 1873, when the School opened, nine- 
teen candidates had applied, and from these the six pupils were 
selected who entered the School at the beginning. Up to the 
present time fifty-one applications for admission have been re- 
ceived. Of these forty-two came from different parts of Massa- 
chusetts, three from New York, two from Rhode Island, and one 
each from Illinois, Pennsylvania, Maine, and Connecticut. As 
to the previous occupations of the applicants, sixteen lived at 
home, ten were engaged in manufactures or business of some sort, 
ten were doing housework, nine were nurses or were employed in 
public institutions, and six were school teachers. At present there 
are fifteen pupils in the School, who are earnest and intelligent, 
and give good promise of becoming first-rate nurses. New appli- 
cations are constantly coming in, and whereas at first the commit- 
tee had to decline a large proportion of the applicants, as unsuit- 
able, at the present time most of those who apply are such as it 
would be desirable to admit. 

In New York seventy-three applications had been received at 
the time of the first annual report, nine months after the school 
opened, ‘‘ from all parts of the Union, including Colorado terri- 
tory, Minnesota and California.’’ The New York School opened 
with nine pupils and two head-nurses in six wards. It now has 
charge of eight wards, and there are in all twenty-five nurses and 
pupils, but four of them having finished their year of pupilage, as 
has been mentioned, are sent out to nurse in private families. 
They are, however, still under the direction of the school, and 
subject to the following rules, which are similar to the rules used 
for the same purpose in England. 

Rules for nurses going out to private service: 

1st. That the nurses are to attend the sick, both rich and poor, 
at hospitals or private houses, as the committee or lady-superin- 
tendent may appoint. 

2d. That when sent from the — to attend a patient, they 
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receive their instructions from the lady-superintendent, and do 
not leave the case without communicating with her; this they 
can do by letter at any time. 

3d. That while on duty in the Home, at the hospital, or in 
private houses, the regulations of the school with regard to dress 
are to be observed by the nurse. 

4th. That a nurse is always to bring back with her a certificate 
of conduct and efficiency from the family of her patient, or from 
the medical attendant. 

It is expected that nurses will bear in mind the impoftance of 
the situation they have undertaken, and will evince, at all times, 
the self-denial, forbearance, gentleness and good temper so essen- 
tial in their attendance on the sick, and also to their character as 
Christian nurses. They are to take the whole charge of the sick- 
room, doing everything that is requisite init, when called upon 
todo so. When nursing in families where there are no servants, 
if their attention be not of necessity wholly devoted to their pa- 
tient, they are expected to make themselves generally useful. They 
are to be careful not to increase the expense of the family in any 
way. They are also most earnestly charged to hold sacred the 
knowledge which, to a certain extent, they must obtain of the 
private affairs of such households or individuals as they may 
attend. 

Communications from or on the subject of nurses may be made 
personally, or by letter, to the Lady-Superintendent, Nurse’s 
Home, 314 E. 26th street, New York. 

The important difficulties encountered by the Training Schools 
in America, have not arisen from any serious lack of suitable 
pupils. There are women enough of education and intelligence 
who are willing to spend one year in the hospital, learning to 
nurse, and a second year in nursing under the control of the 
School, in order to become thoroughly trained. The great diffi- 
culty has been that we were obliged to begin the work in New 
York with only a trained superintendent, and without trained 
head-nurses, and in Boston with neither a trained superintendent 
nor trained head-nurses. Had these schools been established im- 
mediately after the War of the Rebellion, we should doubtless 
have found women of sufficient experience in nursing to be head- 
nurses, but none who were thoroughly acquainted with the system 
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of Training Schools. When the School opened in New York, head- 
nurses were with great difficulty found to take charge of the 
wards. At the end of six months, however, they had all left the 
School or had been discharged, and pupils of five months’ standing 
were appointed to supply their places. In Boston two head-nurses 
were engaged at the outset, one for each of the wards—and up to the 
present time, there have been in all, five head-nurses who have re- 
mained in the School for longer or shorter periods Only one of 
them, however, who had been a nurse in the hospital for more 
than ten years, is still retained. One not having had enough ex- 
perience for the place, became a pupil, and the others were dis- 
charged as being unfit for the position. 

Now that there are three wards under the care of the 
Boston School, the superintendent has, besides the general 
supervision, also the special supervision of one ward, while 
the head-nurse is over the other two. The real trouble 
arises from a want of experience in this country in the 
practical management of this (to us) new institution, and of the 
technical knowledge of the subject which it is intended to teach; 
but this difficulty is rapidly being overcome, with as few draw- 
backs as could be expected at the beginning of so great an under- 
taking. With the excellent material which is in them we need 
have no doubt but that the American Training Schocls will take 
a high place among nursing institutions all over the world. It 
has been abundantly proved that there is a demand for trained 
nurses, and women enough of the right sort are coming forward 
to be educated as fast as the opportunity is given to them. 

Boston, Oct., 1874. CHARLES P. PUTNAM. 








APPENDIX TO ARTICLE ON TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR 
NURSES. 


A lack of intormation in regard to the work that Philadelphia 
has done in the training of nurses being apparent in the foregoing 
article, it may be well, as a matter of justice, to give some account 
of the history and progress of this department of education in 
our city. 
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In 1839, Dr. Joseph Warrington, at that time physician in charge 
of the Obstetrical Department of the Philadelphia Dispensary, 
become painfully conscious of the need, among the poor women 
under his supervision, of well trained doctors and nurses, capable 
of fulfilling their functions in sickness generally, and in the care 
of lying-in cases in particular. He found that it was impossible 
to get the out door physicians of the Dispensary to take a proper 
interest in the work of dhis department, and he found further, that 
the efforts of suchas did come up to the work, were often rendered 
fruitless by the ignorance and general inefficiency of the nurses 
who were expected to carry out their orders. Being satisfied that 
the need existed, and that a large field was open from which it 
might be supplied, he at once interested in the cause a number of 
the influential and philanthropic women of the city, and the re- 
sult of their combined labors was an institution, the object of 
which was, primarily, to supply respectable poor women with 
medical aid, nursing and nourishment in their confinements ; and 
' secondarily, though essentially for the full carrying out of the 
first, to establish a school where young physicians could be made 
expert in the management of that class of cases, and good women 
trained to be their skillful nurses and fitted to take care not only 
of the poor, but also of the wealthy patient. For at that time rich 
and poor suffered about alike; in the houses of both, the Gamps and 
Prodgitts were the torment of the physician and the mortal dread 
of the poor helpless mother. The institution referred to was 
the ‘‘ Philadelphia Lying-in Charity and Nurse Society,’’ which 
has, from its foundation to the present day, thirty-five years, been 
steadily, but quietly training doctors and nurses, and giving them 
their first experiences in the care of the poor women applying for 
aid to the Charity, of whom over ten thousand have now been 
attended, and supplied with physicians, with nurses, and with 
nourishment and comforts. How they have been attended and 
nursed may be judged from the fact that, during the history of the 
Charity, the mortality has been less than one in four hundred. 

The method of training which, except in one particular, to be 
dwelt upon hereafter, has been continued from the time of’ the 
foundation of the School by Dr. Warrington, upon his original 
plan, is as follows: 

The applicants for instruction presented themselves to a special 
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committee of: the ladies in the board of management. The 
requisites for admission to the class being a certain amount of 
education, reliable testimonials as to good moral character, 
an unexceptionable record of integrity, and an age between 
twenty-one and forty-five years; these qualifications were ex- 
amined into carefully, and if the committee were thoroughly satis- 
fied, the applicant was entered upon the class list. She then 
gave attendance upon a course of lectures by the chief physi- 
cian of the institution upon the general principles of nursing in 
ordinary sickness, in connection with a thorough instruction in 
all the details of the peculiar duties of nurses in charge of 
obstetric patients and their infant children, beginning with their 
first relations with their patients, and including everything needed 
to fit them for the position of nurses among the rich as well as 
the poor. These lectures were delivered in the presence of the 
medical class, and after the completion of the course the pupils, 
both physicians and nurses, were required to give proof of their 
attainments by practicing upon a manikin prepared for the pur- 
pose, going through the whole routine of duties involved in the 
care of the living patient. After this the pupil nurse received 
her instruction in dietetic preparations from the matron of the 
institution, and was then ready to enter upon her work. Every 
nurse in her pupilage had to nurse at their homes six dispensary 
cases, attended by the pupil physicians of the Charity, under the 
supervision of the chief, for which she was paid by the institu- 
tion ; having finished these, she next was sent to what were called 
her second-class cases, consisting of women in the humble walks 
of life, who were, however, able to pay the nurse a small compen- 
sation. Having completed these several duties to the entire satis- 
faction of the physicians and lady-managers, she received her 
diploma and went out to engagements on her own account. 

The only modification in this course of training has been in 
the last three years, a change as to the requirement of nursing six 
dispensary cases, this being found to be a condition from which 
many an excellent woman, admirably fitted by nature and train“ 
ing for the duties of a nurse, recoiled in dread, the hardships in- 
volved in going into the families of the destitute, where the whole 
labor of the house devolved upon her, where the mother had to 
be nursed, and the children looked after, and sometimes a drunken, 
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brutal husband to be contended with, having nothing to eat but 
what was provided daily by the Charity, no ample sleeping ac- 
commodations, and all the privations of squalid poverty to be 
shared, being more than a delicate woman, however strong her 
human impulses might be, could be capable of enduring. Until 
the last three years, every pupil was required to go through this 
ordeal before getting her diploma ; many who began their instruc- 
tion withdrew before the requirement was fulfilled, and the physi- 
cians of the Institution became satisfied that the great demand in 
the community for their nurses could never be supplied, if some 
change was not made. Ofa class of women who were suited by 
their early association and natural refinement of feeling for becom- 
ing successful nurses among a better class of people, none but the 
very robust and vigorous could bear the test required of them. 
The Institution which, up to the present time, has always been 
exclusively an out-door charity, urged by these considerations, is 
now enlarging the sphere of its usefulness, and especially increas- 
ing its facilities as a training school for nurses, by making an ad- 
dition to its building of wards for the accommodation of about 
thirty patients, partly obstetrical, and partly such surgical cases as 
are sent from the large clinic for out-door patients attached to 
the Charity. Thus the nurses can be comfortably accommodated 
and be under the direct control and continuous supervision of the 
matron and physicians. Although the advantages mentioned by 
Dr. Putnam in his article, as accruing to patients from out-door 
nursing charities, are theoretically great, yet the practical difficul- 
ties experienced by the Philadelphia Institution duringthirty-two 
years of active operation, must always work unfavorably if made 
arequisite in the course of training for nurses to be supplied to 
all classes of patients ina community. That the existence of 
such a Charity for so lung a period, was unknown to him, is sur- 
prising, yet he states that ‘‘nursing of the poor at their own 
homes has not, as yet, been undertaken by any American School.’’ 
For thirty-five years this training school has been moving along 
steadily and quietly; from the peculiar nature of the Charity 
with which it is connected, it cannot be brought so prominently 
to public notice as other institutions, and it has been cut off from 
the personal interest and attention of that influential class of phi- 
lanthropists, the mazden ladies of means and leisure, whose efforts 
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have built up and endowed so many of our noble benevolent in- 
stitutions. It has prosecuted its work of usefulness upon little 
means, unostentatiously, and without any éclat; 193 nurses have 
been trained, going through the full course of pupilage, and many 
have received the Lecture Room instruction and have gone out as 
professional nurses without completing the practical training in 
attendance upon the patients of the Charity. 

A feature of this School, which is believed to belong to it exclu- 
sively, is the teaching of the nurses in the presence of a class of 
medical men, who, returning to their homes in the various sec- 
tions of our land, become themselves, in their daily professional 
life, practical teachers and trainers of nurses ; and to the benefi- 
cial results of this system, constant testimonials are received from 
the old pupils of the institution by the medical officers in charge 
of it. 

The critjcism might be made that this is only a training school 
for monthly nurses, but they are instructed in everything pertain- 
ing to the duties of nurses in medical or surgical cases ; and are 
constantly called upon to give their services to such, and many of 
the best nurses of the institution have given up monthly nursing 
and devoted themselves only to cases of general sickness. 

During the pupilage of the nurse she is required to live in the 
* «Home,”’ but after finishing her instruction, it is optional with 
her, either to board at the ‘‘ Home’”’ at a low rate of expense, or 
simply to register her name and engagement, having her residence 
eleswhere. Every nurse when she begins her training, is required 
to sign a pledge, binding herself to a brief code of ethics in her 
relations with physicians, patients, and other nurses. 

At the Woman’s Hospital the Nurse Training School, though 
actively at work for only two years, has been so far very successful. 
This school wasestablished at the opening of the Hospital in 1861, 
being especially provided for in the Charter of the Institution. 
The first pupil entered upon her training in 1863, others following 
in regular succession, though not in any considerable number, 
until in 1872 an endowment donation of $8,500 from Dr. Dodd 
‘‘in memoriam’”’ of his wife, for the special purpose of aiding this 
work, greatly added to their facilities for a more thorough system 
of training. Since that time the number of pupil-nurses has in- 
creased rapidly. So far forty-six nurses have been under instruc- 
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tion, of whom forty-one have already graduated. Two courses 
of lectures by the resident physician are delivered during 
the year; the nurses receive their board and instruction for 
eight months nursing the patients of the obstetrical, surgical and 
medical wards in rotation, and occasionally are called upon to 
nurse the obstetric patients of the out-door dispensary; having 
constant instruction in the preparation of diet from the head- 
nurse. The School, so far, has been very fortunate in getting 
applications from an excellent class of women, and has already 
sent out, as the writer can testify, from personal observation of 
their work in private families, a number of very well-trained 
and superior nurses. 

The Episcopal Hospital has a department for the education of 
nurses, but so far it has assumed rather the character of a sister- 
hood for the visitation of the sick, than a school for the training 
of nurses in the ordinary duties and attentions required of them. 

The statement that ‘‘no serious lack of swétad/e pupils’’ has 
existed in America, is not confirmed by the experience of the Phila- 
delphia Lying-in and Nurse Charity. For many years advertise- 
ments were kept in the city and country papers, calling for appli- 
cants with the requisite qualifications and circulars sent to promi- 
nent physicians, asking their co-operation ; and yet, although the 
instruction was gratuitous, and the nursing done among the dis- 
pensary patients in the course of training fully paid for by the 
institution, and the demand constant for their services at higher 
wages than women receive for any other occupation (being at the 
rate of $500 to $600 per annum with board), while the number of 
applicants was large, the number accepted as suitable was quite 
small. No regular record of the number of applicants has been 
kept, but the annual reports of the Charity for seventeen out of 
the thirty-seven years incidentally mention the number of appli- 
cants and the number accepted. During these years out of 275 
applicants only 86 were admitted, being only one-third ; although 
the proportion varied much in different years, in one being as !ow 
as three accepted out of twenty applicants, and in some years all 
the applicants being found suitable. At the school attached to 
the Woman’s Hospital since its opening there have been over 100 
applicants, from which the 46 mentioned were accepted. Not that 
there is any great lack of women admirably suited for such a profes- 
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sion, but of such there are few disposed to adopt it. And one im- 
portant reason for this is the fact that so far the community have 
not come up to an appreciation of the relation existing between 
themselves and their nurses. While the compensation paid is high, 
and while very many regard their nurses with the greatest affection, 
and make them always welcome to the family circle, yet compara- 
tively very few are prepared to recognize the professional charac- 
ter of the skilled nurse to such a degree as to encourage sensitive 
and delicate women to enter upon a course of training, except 
from the most urgent necessity. Time alone, with an increase in 
the number of high-toned, trained nurses, can remedy this trouble: 
S. 











THE PROPHET.’ 


HERE isacertain class of our countrymen who look from sew- 
ing machines and railroad projects with longing eyes for the 
advent of the great American novel or epic or drama. A century 
of material and political success does not reconcile them to the 
absence of poets, painters and dramatists national as well in 
themes as in birth. But several things must combine to produce 
such works of art and a great historical event is as necessary as a 
genius to immortalize it. ‘These factors are rately contempora- 
neous, for the days capable of doing great deeds are careless of 
chronicling them. Many of the masterpieces were produced not 
in the rise but in the decline of nations, when the artist was 
stirred by looking back on better things. In the books of the 
Judges, the Kings and the Chronicles we have the unadorned 
record of facts; great facts indeed,*but for art and poetry we 
look to the lamentations of the prophets. Troy, ‘Thermopylz and 
Salamis gave tongue to the Greek tragedians, and the splendor of 
the eloquence of Demosthenes was fired by the ancestors of his 
hearers. Not very different was the inspiration of the Augustan 
age. And if this is what is needed to produce American master- 
pieces in these walks no good citizen will regret taeir absence. 
Certainly there have been events in our history well worth 
dramatization, and none more remarkable than Mormonism, 





1The Prophet. A tragedy by Bayard Taylor, Boston, Jas. R. Osgood & 
Co., 1874. Pp. 300. 12mo. 
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which Mr. Taylor has chosen as his subject in the Prophet. It 
cannot be over-estimated as a theme for poetic art. A religion, 
nonsensical and extraordinary, propounded in the year 1830 by 
an ignorant countryman, who with his family were strongly sus- 
pected of dark ways, numbers in 1874 hundreds of thousands of 
disciples, and has turned a wilderness into a garden. Like Mo- 
hammedanism and Christianity it sprang from the teaching of one 
man, and like them, encountered the most violegt and even brutal 
opposition. The prophet was frequently mnobhed fired at, im- 
prisoned and finally murdered. Through everything he bore 
himself with a constancy that could be attributedto no meaner 
cause than fanaticism. Only a poet could follow this flight of 
faith or of fancy and best explain this peculiar power of mind 
that has been given to so few men in the world’s history. With- 
out any admiration for the religious jumble of the latter-day 
saints, we have to admit the dignity of their triumph over un- 
common obstacles. From. Manchester, N. Y., Smith and _ his 
handful of followers were driven to Kirtland, Ohio; from there 
to Missouri, from there to Illinois, where the prophet was lynched 
in jail, and, with always increasing numbers, from there under 
Brigham Young to the great Utah Basin. And these were not 
emigrations, but exoduses, hegiras. In ruder times such hardy saints 
would have issued from their fastnesses with sword and spear 
against the Gentile ; but, more in accordance with the nowadays 
genius, they have pushed their front in extensive propagandism 
and useful industry. 

This imperfect outline of the Mormon undertaking we have 
offered not for the purpose of speculating as to its causes and ad- 
vantages but to show the nature of Mr. Taylor’s subject and that 
in it lie some of the best elements for dramatization. Strange and 
unpopular doctrines springing from an ignorant preacher attain- 
ing miraculous success: monstrous claims to revelations finding 
ready credence: courageous endurance of persecution : finally the 
establishment in the interior of the youngest civilized nation, of a 
theocracy more suited to the circumstances of the children of 
Istae! in the Wilderness. We have the event for an American 
drama, but in our opinion we have not found the man to treat it. 

In the dramatis persone of the Prophet, David represents Jo- 
seph Smith, Rhoda his first, Livia his second wife—contemporane- 
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ous, of course—and Nimrod Kraft we understand to represent 
Brigham Young. 

David is introduced as a dreamer whose views break out defi- 
nitely in a camp-meeting, where he enters into a nondescript 
dispute with the preacher, objecting principally to the worthy 
man as not possessed of the gift of tongues or of powers of heal- 
ing. Subsequently on being questioned by his parents as to this 
disreputable disturbance, the seer replies (‘‘with a strange, rapt 
expression of face’’), ‘‘ Quarantania,’’ which he follows by a new- 
fashioned quarantine of four days in Scene V.—‘‘a wild, rocky 
valley between hills covered with forests; on the left an over- 
hanging cliff; a small brook in the foreground.’’ Among the 
felicitous tests which Mr. Taylor supplies in this valley to satisfy 
David of his divine commission are the following: 

1st. A triumphant struggle with what, from our knowledge of 
New England, we should take to be a garter snake. Page 47. 

[ There ts a rustling among the leaves. A snake thrusts tts head 
forth from under a bush, and gazes at him.] 

“‘Temptation, was it? and the tempter. thou, 
In thy first shape? I will not be afeared. 
If thou hast power, come forth: if I, depart! 
I dare the fascination of thine eyes. 
Look thou, lest mine subdue thee. Is it so? 
He veils the glittering, bead-like sparks, and turns, 
Startled, and winds in sinuous escape. 
Why, this is fresh fulfilment of the Word ! 
Faint not, my soul; the rest will surely come.” 
Which it does when 

2d. Rhoda, his fiancée,—we feel that this term is not up to the 
spirit of the theme—with Peter, who plays Ali to David’s Mo- 
hammed, enter the ‘‘ rocky vale,’”’ etc., unseen, with a basket of pro- 
visions, which Peter spreads invitingly on a jutting rock. Now, 
if Mr. Taylor would have us consider’ the play natural at all, he 
must permit us to assume as, in a critical point of view, an axiom 
that at least one-half of these provisions consisted of pie and 
doughnuts. A natural lunch basket could not be put up in any 
of the New England States on other conditions. Yet David re- 
ceives this customary fare as coming from the hands of the angel 
Gabriel at least. 


3d. Finally Nimrod Kraft pierces the ‘‘ rocky vale, etc.,’’ assures 
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him neatly of his divine call and begs a blessing. Thus David is, 
as Shakespeare would be, could he read the notes to his plays, 
cleverly surprised into his gifts. 

Page 58: 

“¢ And yet a powerful soul! 
Acknowledges authority in me.” 

Quarantania (divided by ten) thus happily over and the 
Prophet entirely convinced, he makes an engagement to preach at 
acertain rock. Under, as the notes inform us, ‘‘an uncertain sky 
and portending storm,’’ he concludes the sermon by addressing 
the words ‘‘be thou removed’’ to the crest of an overhanging 
_ tock, which instantly crashes down, followed, after a similar invi- 
tation, by thunder and lightning with great quantities of rain. 
The thunder and lightning effect might spoil the illusion for any 
but the willing reader who may rely-on this as more genuine than 
the bread basket miracle. 

Then two years elapse and we find in Act II. the Prophet, 
Rhoda his wife, his child and a large caravan of disciples enter- 
ing their home in ‘‘ a western state.’’ Among the first to welcome 
him to his new city is one Livia, a converted belle of first-class 
society—somewhere. Her abandonment of the modern Moloch 
seems due to her failure to find among his worshipers a male 
soul large enough or white enough or otherwise suitable to link 
to her own and perfect her Being. At all events she asks the gift 
of tongues. To whom the Prophet 

Page 100: 

“Take thou the gift, in measure as thy faith 
Shall justify, and even so exercise,”’ 
Whereupon she 


« Airo pamétha loydér ondis abarka 
= % “ * 


Orathmedén fdra, binnorim fdra slivo,’ 


At this salvo the people were justly astonished, but from the 
limited gift of tongues possessed by us we have a strong suspicion 
that Livia was humbugging them. 

Act III. brings us to perhaps the most extraordinary fact in 
Mormon history viz: the introduction of polygamy, a relation 
expressly prohibited in the book of Mormon. That this generally 
detested and to them forbidden doctrine could be successfully 
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engrafted on the religion after it had passed triumphantly through 
its first and hardest trials, is little short of miraculous. We shall 
not attempt to discuss what were the real grounds of the change, 
whether of expediency or of closer imitation of the Old Testament 
dispensation; but Mr. Taylor gives no explanation but the _pas- 
sion of the Prophet for Livia, or more correctly of Livia for the 
Prophet. Under her promptings his “‘inner sense’’ began to wake 
up to the spiritual advantage of polygamy. Here are some of her 
opinions on certain topics of general interest. 

Page 127. 

“There is no woman lives but in her soul 
Demands a bridegroom ; failing one of flesh, 
Then one of spirit. Learn to promise this 
In secret visitations, mystic signs, 

Make truth seem love, and knowledge ecstasy, 
And you will Jead our sex,” 

Page 242. 

“Those Pagans, to their monstrous idol bowed,— 
Once Moloch named, but now Society,— 
Defile, when turned to their forgotten Lord, 
His altars with false fire. Ah! had I found 
One pure male soul among them, not ashamed 
To seek, believe, aspire and overcome,— 
With love’s white heat to clarify my own, 

And dear dependence on my differing force,— 
I had remained!” 

The High Priest and the council of twelve, with the exception 
of two, receive from the Prophet this new mutton bone of revela- 
tion with delight. Hear the classic tone in which Peter ruminates 
over the hint given him by Nimrod Kraft that he may be able 
to wed both Jane and Mary Ann between whom, like the lover 
in the ballad, he could not choose. 

Page 148. 

“It’s half a pity such a man as that 
Is out of Congress! When he means a thing, 
It’s safe to bet the thing will happen soon. 

So that’s the secret; and they’re flustered both, 
Misdoubting, doubtless, how the folks will take! 
I'm mighty ’cute, when I lay out to be, 

And here’s good reason, Oh, I’ll bait my hooks, 
And jerk men’s thoughts out, fast as hungry pike! 
J’ll go ahead where David wants to walk, 

And cut a swath, then Jane and Mary Ann.” 
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Rhoda receives the news from Heaven unkindly and looks on 
Livia in a light not at all spiritual. During her efforts to move 
the Prophet from his purpose it comes out that she, and not min- 
istering angels fed him during his mysterious Quarantania; a 
discovery which throws him into an agony of doubt. Page 164. 


“the house 
Rocks to and fro, the temple’s pinnacles 
Dance in the air like devils’ shuttle-cocks : 
There is nothing stable.’ 


He rushes to the temple. Midnight. The Prophet’s face buried 
in his hands. A shadow glides swiftly from pillar to pillar. The 
shadow begins to sound the brass pipes of the organ, scarcely 
audible but gradually increasing, and then adds a faint flute-like 
stop. These sounds are construed into angel voices and heavenly 
approval and the Prophet begins to think that he is a prophet after 
all, when the shadow saves the story by stepping out in the form 
of Livia. She declares she was called by a dream to soothe him, 
gives him kisses (written by authority, page 176), which the 
Prophet returns like aman. She tells him also that she knows 
the plan that is in his mind, and is entirely ready for any sacri- 
fice that would make him happier. Page 175. 


“Come, and be yourself 
The law, the revelation!” 


[He stretches out his arms ; Livia throws herself upon his breast.] 


“David! now 
My Prophet and my love.” 


Rhoda is at home sewing, with a testament—Vew— in her lap, 
and her baby in a cradle at her feet. 

In act IV.,the two apostles who dissent from the polygamic rev- 
elation, Jonas on honest grounds, and Hugh froma desire for 
advancement, plot to bring in the civil authority under one Col. 
Hyde. Nimrod Kraft, as usual, discovers the disaffection instantly 
and brings Hugh round by promises of reward. As for honest 
Jonas the Apostles in council assembled advise the Prophet that 
a revelation to ‘‘let him not be’’ would be quite timely. The 
Prophet launches out into a strain of ecstatic reflection, and rests 
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his final judgment as to the necessity of the revelation on the fol- 
lowing incident in the private lives of himself and a dog. 

[He pauses, looks upward with an expression of profound ab- 
siraction, and continues as if speaking to himself.) 


I see the poor beast’s eyes, 
And that tremendous question hid in them, 
I tried to answer. Like a human life 
I loved the dog’s; but when the other came, 
With certain madness in his slavering jaws, 
And sprang upon and bit and tumbled him, 
Then staggered forward, seeking where to die, 
My hands were armed with pitying cruelty ; 
And he, so doomed, forefeeling all his doom, 
Crouched down, and whimpering read some fatal change, 
Set in my face: the liquid lustrous eyes. 
So sad with yearning after human speech, 
With love that never can declare itself, 
So tender, now so wild with dumb despair, 
Implored in vain: it was a tragedy, 
O God! and I the unrelenting fate. 
’Twas kindness in the shape of monstrous guilt 
Disguised ; and, for his sake and mine, I prayed 
That, through continuous being, he might know 
And pardon. 


The High Priest employs these internal difficulties to supplant 
the Prophet, but David saves him more trouble by getting killed. 

Such is the story Mr. Taylor tells us, and we believe the pass- 
ages quoted fairly represent the whole. We might have expected 
him to give us some explanation of the inflatus of an untutored 
soul like Smith’s; to let us into the processes of his mind; to 
explain the hold he had on his hearers; to give us some theory 
of his religion; to tell us something of the esteem in which he 
held other religions. Instead of this we have a mere rhapsody. 

The Prophet is of stuff that can be fooled by such things as the 
snake and the food trick ; he can be lifted from doubt and despair 
by a few touches on the organ; he is egged on to a new revelation 
by a desire for another wife; he is wax in the hands of Livia, 
and in the end a dupe for Kraft. There is presented no distinct 
phase of character in him but that of an amiable lunatic. 

Livia is a belle of society who flies after this man to the new 
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Jerusalem, kisses him, tells him dreams when he is troubled, and 
plays generalissimo for him in the last act against Kraft, and the 
Gentiles. 

Peter is a vulgar fellow with no marked peculiarity except what 
he calls horse sense, which is certainly welcome between the ec- 
stasies. 

Nimred Kraft is perhaps the most impossible character in the 
play. As representing Brigham Young, it is not true to fact, inas- 
much as the now Prophet is and always was a genuine disciple 
and devotee of Joe Smith. Nor is it true to nature; because a 
cunning schemer would not have been from Quarantania and the 
thick of the fight the Prophet’s faithful lieutenant, to prove traitor 
and supplanter as his high priest. The latter is conceivable enough, 
but not following the former. 

We cannot help saying that we are egregiously disappointed 
in the poem. The treatment of the subject belittles it. The ob- 
jections that we make are not superficial to style or expression, but 
they go Unrelieved by style or expression, right to the root of the 
play, to its conception and method. We cannot but painfull? 
contrast the work with Longfellow’s simple and poetic New Eng- 
land tragedies. 


NEW BOOKS. 


History OF THE UNITED States from the discovery of the Ameri- 
can Continent. By George Bancroft. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1874. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

Mr. Bancroft’s tenth and final volume, long announced, is be- 
fore us. The first impression is that of agreeable disappoint- 
ment. What there is in his power to do well is at its best, and 
the faults, especially when the volume is compared with its pre- 
decessor, are as little repelling as is possible—with Mr. Bancroft. 
In the first and most important place, we have an end of calum- 
ny: the defense which met his assaults upon General Greene and 
others has not been without its effect, and the patriots of the Mid- 
dle and Southern States are now admitted by the author, with the 
ancestors of himself and his neighbors, into a share of the glory 
of having freed their country, Mr. Bancroft’s native tone, how- 
ever, which resembles perhaps more than any one other thing else, 
the small suspiciousness of a harsh school-master, one who takes it 
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for granted that his boys are lying and only lucky enough to be often 
not found out, runs through even this volume. In describing 
the Arnold conspiracy, which it may be said is vigorously told, 
there is for example, on page 288, this passage : ‘* They’’ (Paulding, 
Van Wart and Williams) ‘‘ delivered him’’ (Andre) ‘‘ with his 
papers, to Lieatenant-Colonel Jameson, etc. What passed between 
Andre and Jameson is not known. The result of the interview was, 
that on the twenty-fourth the prisoner was ordered by Jameson to be 
taken to Arnold, but on a sharp remonstrance from Major Tall- 
madge, the next in rank, the order was countermanded.”’ Now, 
either too much is here said, or far from enough ; if Jameson was 
party to an outrageous treason, the assertion supported by evi- 
dence should have been made in terms ; if, however, there was no 
further proof beyond the fact of the order described, then in mere 
honesty, to say nothing of right feeling, Mr. Bancroft should 
have ascertained something about the standing and reputation of 
the man at whom his blow is dealt, and if these were good, have 
had the grace to deny himself the ugly sneer. We have too the 
same petty sectional prejudice which disfigures the rest of the 
work; the same pretentiousness, the same unnatural rhetoric, and 
the same inability to see calmly and broadly the great, drama. 
The most inexcusable thing in the whole book is a chapter or two 
of fifty pages in all, beginning with the time of Charlemagne and 
Henry the Fowler, taken up with the history of Germany, a power 
which never lifted its finger in our behalf. This, with constant ref- 
erences to the same subject cropping up throughout the volume, 
makes one wonder what is the reason of its all being there, tiii we 
remember that the writer has just been minister at Berlin, and went 
to college with Bismarck. This gratuitous pedantry shows itself 
again in the use of a quasi-scientific jargon, as for example the 
following on page 50: ‘‘ But as an epidemic disease leaps mys-”’ 
‘* teriously over mountains and crosses oceans, spores of discon-”’ 
‘*tent might be unaccountably borne to germinate among the’’ 
‘* many-tongued people of South America :’’ on page 58: ‘* That”’ 
‘“nation which rescued from the choked and shallowed sea, the un-”’ 
“* stable sz/¢ and sands brought down by the Rhine,’’ and on page 
144: ** Thezwitial velocity of the British attack was exhausted,”’’ etc. 
Nor is this the only way in which fine writing is strained after. 
For instance, in the history of Germany, already mentioned, we 
have the state of the world before Luther arose to promote, as it 
would seem, the independence of the thirteen British American Col- 
onies, described thus, page 74: ‘* The earth wrapped in thickest”’ 
‘« darkness sighed for the dawn ;’’ and Goethe’s obvious connec- 
tion with the same event thus: ‘‘ The thought of emigrating to” 
‘* America passed placidly over his imagination, leaving no more”’ 
‘mark than the shadow of a flying cloud as it sweeps over a”’ 
‘* flower-garden.’’ There seems to be an unquiet vanity in Mr. 
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Bancroft which will never let him rest contented with stating a 
plain fact in simple language ; he must perpetually be showing off 
his acquirements—a knowledge of German history, a personal 
acquaintance with Thierry, or the Bunsens, or whoever it may 
happen to be, a familiarity with George Eliot’s poetry, a com- 
mand of the technical phrases of physiology or geology, or the 
power of writing picturesque prose, etc., etc. It is an every-day 
experience how of two men of equal capacity, admittedly of equal 
culture as that word is commonly received, one will wear his in- 
tellectual garments as if they were part of himself, while the other 
is uncomfortably conscious in every movement—the one knowing 
no more than the other, having read probably fewer books, shows 
that he has always lived in an atmosphere of scholarship ad re- 
finement, while the other gives one the impression of having at 
some period of his life (very early it may be) taken a resolution of 
self-cultivation. In literature, that is, the former is a gentleman, the 
latter a parvenu ; and while we do not care to describe Mr. Ban- 
croft by this last offensive epithet, we must say that he forces us 
to deny to him that fellowship which would of itself go out to a 
writer of the higher of the two schools. Reviewing the finished 
work, a sense of failure cannot be avoided. With the utmost ad- 
vantages ; a scholarly leisure enjoyed by very few writers of this 
country ; an access to that documentary evidence which during 
the last few years has revolutionized the art of historical writing ; 
a familiarity with men and books, and above all the inestimable 
experience of the last forty years by whose light to read the true 
meaning of events of the era half a century preceding, Mr. Ban- 
croft has not achieved a result in which we can feel much national 
pride. The great opportunity has come and gone and been mis- 
used—a grand story has been told with no little clearness and 
force, it is true, and has its interest and profit for every reader ; 
but in the telling there is disingenuousness, ill-nature, little ness 
of mind, unlimited self-assumption, and between us and the great 


actors comes at every turn the small figure of an obtrusive nar- 
rator. 


Tue BuiLpInG oF A Brain. By Edward H. Clarke, M. D. Bos- 
ton. Jas. R. Osgood & Co., 1874. 12 mo. pp. 153, price $1.25. 
[Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. ] 

Any coutribution of facts to the woman question, especially one 
from the author of ‘Sex in Education,’’ will be welcomed by 
all parties, This particular book contains information and statis- 
tics lying peculiarly within the ken of the medical world and not 
generally enough known outside of it. Dr. Clarke points out 
that up to the present time no race has ever obtained a permanent 
foothold on this continent. There is reason to think that the 
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native American stock would die out like the rest, were it not 
constantly re-invigorated from the Old World. Now the problem 
for educators is how to perpetuate the race, and to do so witha 
constant advance in the scale of existence by the survival of the 
fittest. He answers, that we must produce better physiques ; that 
is, organisms more perfect and harmonious in every organ from 
the brain down. 

These being the premises, Dr. Clarke proposes, in distinction 
from the Topsy method of grow/h, to build brains. He objects 
to the education devoted entirely to conscious cerebration in the 
shape of lessons, to the neglect of unconscious cerebration, or the 
exercise of the brain in supervising all the other organs. As the 
brain is evolved from the organization, built out of the body, 
every defect in the sexual, nutritive or nervous organs injures it. 
A perfect harmony through the whole system is necessary to the 
production of a healthy brain. This interdependence of the parts 
of the body, he illustrates by the relation ot the two sides of the 
brain to the arms. The lett brain, which is the larger, controls 
the right arm, which is generaily the most effective and useful of 
the two; so that Brown-Sequard has recommended the training 
of the left hand and arm in children as a means of increasing in- 
tellectual power. In a physique harmoniously and consistently 
developed, exercise instead of exhausting, stimulates and developes 
the brain. 

So far the process of brain building is alike for each sex. But 
at this point, Dr. Clarke points out the physiological differences 
between men and women, and compels us, with what grace we 
may, to admit since the building of a healthy brain must go on in 
perfect accord with that of the other organs, and those organs are 
not the same in each sex, that the building process for each 
must be different. During the periods of life therefore in which 
these differences exist, boys and girls ought to be educated differ- 
ently and not co-educated. Many a teacher by reading this book 
wouid be saved from acts of cruelty unconsciously inflicted on 
girls by indiscriminately exciting them to study, and not a few 
ashen-eyed students might be convinced that they are not 
learning, writing, doing or earning more by devoting themselves 
continuously to one thing. ‘They may still work, but their fire is 
out. Indian clubs, etc., have a direct influence on pleadings 
and diagnoses. All study and no play (women generalissimum) 
makes Jack a dull boy. 

We suspect that Dr. Clarke considers the physiological differ- 
ences of the sexes sufficient to make them occupy towards each 
other only one of the several relations that circles in Geometry 
do, viz: that of entire distinctness. But in this book he keeps 
his opinions well in hand, and confines himself strictly to his 
point. We may be pardoned for saying that conclusive as the 
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evidence is in the issue of co-education, it does not prevent us 
from thinking that women might, consistently with nature and 
healthy brains, share in many if not most of the pursuits now 
monopolized by men. They ought not to be co-educated, for 
natural reasons ; and so they ought not to do, and we dare say they 
will not do anything else contrary to nature; and this is the an- 
swer to those who protest against women undertaking duties con- 
trary to the laws of their nature or, still more generally, of nature— 
that if they strive against nature they will perish ; the best refuta- 
tion possible. There never has been and probably never will be 
any legislation preventing one-legged men from dancing the 
tight rope, or blind men from following the calling of pilots. 
Even in the male sex many are prevented from various callings 
by delicacy and other causes, perhaps sometimes by periodical 
diseases, like fever and ague. 

Only throw open every avenue to women, and one need not 
the gift of prophecy to say: 

1st. That only those who wish to, as distinguished from a gen- 
eral phrensy of the sex, will enter them. 

2d. That when they choose a calling, they will do soin accord- 
ance with the laws of nature. 

3d. That those who do not, will cease to be employed, or perish 
under the inexorable law of the survival of the fittest. 


CELEBRITIES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT, Chiefly adapted from 
Sainte-Beuve. By Malcolm Maceuen. Cloth. Oct. Pp. 240. 
Price $1.50. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 1874. 

Of the fifteen essays in this volume, which consists of a series 
of sketches of great political actors and writers, ten are devoted 
to French men and women, a preference readily understood when 
Mr. Maceuen tells us that they are chiefly adapted from the works 
of the most delicate and subtle of French critics, Ste.-Beuve. 
The essays are sprightly and interesting, rather suggestive than 
instructive as to mere facts, the adaptation being for the most 
part mere abridgment from the original French. 

The book opens with Richelieu, presented not only as the scar- 
let-robed minister whose will was law to king and country, but 
also as the founder of the French Academy, as a man of letters 
whose Political Testament, in spite of the sneers of Voltaire and 
of Frederick of Prussia, was commended by La Bruyére as a study 
reflecting the author’s genius and discovering the secret springs of 
his actions. Richelieu’s career deserves the charity for which his 
own maxim calls, ‘‘ Many persons would have gained salvation as 
private individuals who have been damned by their public career.’’ 
Whatever his faults, it must be acknowledged that even his self- 
seeking was of a loftier tone than that of Mazarin, on whom he let 
his mantle fall. Reputation was to him the only prize worthy a 
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man’s best efforts, and while even in death Mazarin clung despair- 
ingly to the riches and adornments of life, Richelieu’s stronger 
soul heard the ‘‘ roll of the ages.”’ 

The third Cardinal follows: De Retz, whose schemes and con- 
spiracies resulted only in the ‘‘might have been ;’’ but to whose 
political failures we are reconciled by the possession of the de- 
lightful memoirs that picture his times to ours. 

In the sketch of Lord Chesterfield, instead of the usual moral 
and social stand-point, we are shown the accomplished scholar 
and the affectionate father, enduring against disappointment, and 
not less tender in his love because his clear mind discerned in his 
son the want of that ‘‘ Vivida vis anime’’ that would have kin- 
dled a responsive ambition. How great a part of his life was this 
ambition for his son is betrayed when in deaf old age he writes 
from Black Heath: ‘‘ This year has passed without pleasure and 
without suffering.’’ Wealth, talent, distinguished and attached 
friends remained to him, but the hope that made these distinctions 
precious was dead with his son. 

Any book that tries to give the every-day life. the hidden 
struggles, the failures and the triumphs of the great, should be ea- 
gerly welcomed. It affords a study that extends our views of men 
and things. For those to whom life is yet untried there are 
failures for warning; triumphs, even without the world’s approval, 
for examples. ‘There is the strength which thrills every generous 
mind as it reads the record of tnose who have cried out of the 
depths, The narrowest life by its common humanity is brought 
closetothem. Dr. Arnold says ‘‘niladmirari’’ is the devil’siext, and 
assures us that the realities we most reverence and admire in others 
are in some degree imparted to ourselves,so that we cannot too fully 
realize that not in the weaknesses and crimes of men, but in their 
noble deeds and qualities, we shall find the best lessons of history 
and biography. 


ToinetreE. A Novel. By Henry Churton. New York: J. B. 
Ford & Co. 1874. 510 pp. 12 mo. cloth, $1.50. [J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.] 

In the preface, Mr. Churton, after a modest appeal for public 
favor, gives as a reason for this work, ‘‘1 looked and saw, and a 
voice said, write.’’ ‘lhe most determined of reviewers might quail 
before this; but casting off the spell of the revelation, we tiad 
little in the book to recommend. It adds another to the dreary 
list of war novels, but in this the war interest is subordinated to 
the social complications arising from slave rule. 

‘Toinette is a beautiful slave, beloved and freed by her master, 
Geoffrey Hunter, and separated from him by the war. After 
some years she seeks him out, wounded and dying in an army 
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hospital, and by her faithful care restores him to life. The rela- 
tion of master and slave is hardly that upon which they meet, 
since education and freedom have transformed the chattel into an 
accomplished and elegant woman, whose gentleness, fidelity, and 
higher views meet from him only scorn and rebuke. After many 
years spent as an engineer on the North Pacific railroad, and dis- 
appointed in life, with the old love rising again, Geoffrey Hun- 
ter comes to the Peace Jubilee. In the moment of her triumph, 
Toinette, the débutante, hears the cry, ‘‘Toinette!’’ Next day 
the police report a man found in the Coliseum, whose clothing 
is marked Geoffrey Hunter, and who answers all inquiries by 
‘breathing softly and tenderly, ‘ Toinette.’’’ He loses his sight 
for the second time, and for the first time, the prejudice which 
forbade him to marry the slave who again nurses him to life, and 
the story ends where ‘‘a patient face, with darkened orbs, waits 
with a look of wondering worship, for the footsteps of a sweet- 
voiced woman.”’ 

The story of Toinette’s trials is but a repetition of those of her 
mother, Belle, save that the mother attempts an indefinite number 
of murders, accomplishes one, and finally dies by her own hand. 
The moonlight encounter between Belle and Betsy Certain, a 
poor white, described as a beneficent genius in the book, is re- 
volting. One woman does not, even in self-defense, kick and 
stamp upon another, torture her with a dagger, find music in her 
groans, and lead her with a halter round her neck to be buried 
alive. We are glad to assure the reader that Betsy relents, and 
with ‘‘a peaceful radiance’’ on her face which continues till the 
end of the book, devises the most generous plans for her enemy’s 
welfare. 

We should not have suspected people in the station of the 
‘princely Hunters,’’ of conversing in the vulgar vernacular which 
abounds in the book, nor can we think the use of Capitals suffi- 
cient to give the Carlyle stamp to a style so highly wrought and 
so weakened by adjectives as that of Mr. Churton. The political 
opinions of the book appear impartial. Lee has full praise, while 
no injustice is done to the ‘‘ Smoker,’’ or the ‘‘ Hammer,’’ as we 
may elect to call Grant. ‘‘ The seemingly successful pigmy’’ in 
the person of Jefferson Davis, receives his dues, and in the streets 
of Richmond, tae Avenger appears in the shape of Abraham Lin- 
coln, accompanied by the Fanatic, the leonine child of the East, 
Charles Sumner. 

Toinette, in her self-sacrifice, constancy, and newly-awakened 
purity of thought and action, is astrong and well-drawn character ; 
but the improbable elements of the plot are so many, and the finale, 
in the marriage of the master and the slave, so startling to the 


prejudices of our society, that we cannot predict great success for 
the book. 
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ELENA; AN ITALIAN Tate. By L. N. Comyn. t12mo., cloth. 
$1.50. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


The pleasure derived from the reading of this book is the same 
as that experienced by meeting an old friend in a new dress, the 
backbone of the plot being as old as the typical country circulat- 
ing-library novel; one skilled in literary comparative anatomy 
easily foreseeing the events of the work, chapters in advance. 

Thus, we have an accident that brings the hero-Marco and the 
heroine-Elena together; fate separates and reunites them, after 
the lapse of years, with increased affection on the lady’s part and 
coolness on the gentleman’s, the latter having fallen in love with 
Pauline, Elena’s beautiful step-sister. Being compelled to engage 
himself to Elena by his father (for the sake of her fortune), he 
conquers his passion for Pauline, and, several months after mar- 
riage, discovers that he is in love with his wife; hardly has he 
realized the fact when the story is brought to a close by his ar- 
rest and execution for conspiring against the Papal government. 

This bare outline suffices to show the want of invention that is 
noticeable in the book ; in other respects the novel is good, the 
tone is pure, and good use has been made of the charm of Italian 
surroundings. Several situations are very beautiful ; notably, 
the prison-scene where Marco, who is conscious of his fate, en- 
deavors to make Elena believe that he is only to be imprisoned 
for some months. 

Sleeplessness, caused by anxiety, forces Elena, the next morn- 
ing, to take an early walk, and the course of her wandering brings 
her to the Place d’Armes just as her husband falls dead under the 
fire of a company of soldiers commanded by Louis Valan, who is 
compelled by his military duty to give the signal for his friend’s 
execution. Of course, this is dramatic, but two or three even 
perfect leaves do not make a rose. 

There is, throughout, too much high light and crude color used 
to produce an artistic effect ; the Italian sunshine throws a glare 
over the whole scene and action. 

Granting the possibility of all things, we decline to admit the 
possession of superlative qualities by @// the characters in the 
book : we see a very dignified old marquis ; Marco is as fiery as 
Valan is phlegmatic, Pauline is exceedingly beautiful but altogether 
heartless, while Elena is a glowing soul, but perfectly plain with 
the exception of the customary, wonderful, ‘‘nove/’’-eyes ; the 
principle extends even to the minor characters. The general 
impression of the book, however, is pleasing, though we doubt if 
any idea therein has intellectual magnitude enough to prevent its 
passing the meshes of memory forever. 
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GERMAN UNIVERSITIES: a narrative of Personal Experience, to- 
gether with recent statistical information, practical suggestions, 
and a comparison of the German, English and American Sys- 
tems of Higher Education. By James Morgan Hart. New 
York, Putnam, 1874. Pp. 398. ‘Price $1.75. [Claxton, Rem- 
son & Haffelfinger. ] 

Mr. Hart writes with hearty zeal and fair knowledge of his 
subject, and has given usa book that is sure to attract a great many 
readers. If it does not fully satisfy their honest thirst for inform- 
ation on all the subjects so broadly broached on his title page, 
it is simply due to the fact that the author has undertaken to 
cover too much ground witli too little material. A man who has 
never been in either Oxford or Cambridge, and has no knowledge 
of them other than Bristed’s antiquated book, ought not to spoil 
what he does know of German and American universities by at- 
tempting a comparison and by inviting criticism of a book which 
in this respect does not keep faith with the promise held out on 
its title page. In spite too of the years in which the book has 
been in preparation, there are curious slips of the pen and words 
which do not commend Mr. Hart’s accuracy in matters of detail. 
It is hardly fair to credit Dr. Johnson with Tom Hood’s witty but 
not wise line, ‘‘ In France even the little children speak French.’’ 
It is still less fair to his own German teachers of history, for Mr. 
Hart to tell us that the leading historians of the present genera- 
tion are Freeman, Froude, Trollope(!) and Lingard (!!), and to 
talk about “‘ Jaffe,’’ whoever he may be, and to put Ranke or 
Dnoysen or Sybel forward as so incomparably superior to the real 
English authorities. Apart from these faults of style there are 
faults of substance, and not the least of these is the inordinate 
amount of ‘‘ padding’’ with which Mr. Hart has helped out a 
rather barren personal experience. It is true that a man can 
write about German universities who went to Gottingen ignorant 
of German, and had to learn the language before he could avail 
himself of its really splendid opportunities of instruction ; and it 
is equally true that a man who spends his summer months at Got- 
tingen over German grammarsc an make himself pretty sick ; and 
both these things Mr. Hart did, and he tells us all about them at 
great length; but they have nothing to do with the subject in 
hand, and the place they occupy might be well filled with other 
matter, if the real merit of his book call, as we hope it will do, 
for a second edition at no distant day. Mr. Hart went from 
Princeton, his alma mater, to Gottingen, and there and at Berlin 
and Leipsic, with visits to Heidelberg and Bonn, he spent the ses- 
sions of 1861 and 2 and 3, and took his doctor’s degree (in juris- 
prudence) at the first named university ; he revisited Germany in 
1272-3 and studied at Leipsic, Marburg, Berlin and Vienna, and 
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now, after some experience of teaching at Cornell, he sets to work 
to give a comparison of the systems of instruction in Germany 
and America. Asa personal narrative of the rather limited ex- 
perience of a very diligent student in certain very narrow lines 
of legal instruction, Mr. Hart has given us a book of very great 
interest and value. As a standard of comparison between the 
two systems of Germany and America, the work is lamentably de- 
ficient ; and this is the more to be regretted, because the author has 
clearly many elements of special fitness for just such work. A 
very great merit is the clear, succinct and @xcellent manner in 
which the purpose and business of the German university are set 
forth. Few but those who have actually shared Mr. Hart’s per- 
sonal acquaintance with the subject, know that a German Univer- 
sity is never a great palace of Gothic or any other sort of archi- 
tecture, but simply a place where the largest liberty of teaching 
and learning is given, where the government supplies a small an- 
nual fund, as measuréd by our standards of endowments for col- 
leges, and where the students, for a very slight stipend, can hear 
an unlimited number of lectures, from an almost unlimited number 
of teachers ; where discipline in one sense is a thing unknown; 
where classes and honors and grades and examinations are un- 
heard of, and where men come and go, either to teach or to 
learn, with a freedom that is utterly incomprehensible to our 
mongrel system; where Boards of Trustees, Faculty Meetings, 
College and Class Societies, Prizes and Endowments are never 
known ; where any subject that is pure science or perfectly theo- 
retical can be pursued to its very last development and to its most 
abstract results, but not the slightest elementary instruction on 
purely practical subjects is offered directly,—all this is admirably 
set out at length in Mr. Hart’s book. 

The close discipline of the German gymnasia for the ten or 
twelve years of steady-continuous grind in elementary learning, is 
no less strange to our American youth, than the absolute unquali- 
fied freedom of the German yniversity students, both in the 
matter of studies and of daily routine of life. We have inherited, 
with certain uncomfortable additions, the English notion of 
college, as derived from conventual life and instruction, and after 
the loose shambly course of our schools, with their constant 
shifting of teachers, scholars and subjects, our pupils are brought 
to a college or university, where they are graded and classified 
and disciplined and examined and graduated upon a system which 
makes no allowance for any difference of preparation or profession, 
in either instructor or pupil. Against this, Mr. Hart makes an 
eloquent protest, by pointing to his own experience of a’ German 
university. One of the most interesting (and least valuable) 
features of his book, is the inordinately long account he gives of 
his own examination for a degree, with all its careful coaching 
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and with its absolutely worthless result, as far as giving any test 
of his ability to teach or to practice law, either in Germany or at 
home. Best of all is his sturdy appeal for good schools here, as the 
one condition of securing good students for our colleges, and he 
does not give us one word too much, in his full programme of 
the studies pursued at German Gymnasia, and in his persistent 
pointing to the fact that the German schoolboy is kept 
at his books, if not at one school, at least on one system, for 
ten or twelve years, and this whether he lives in a great city or a 
country town, whether his parents be rich or poor—provided they 
are not too poor to pay the very small fee exacted for instruction ; 
whether he be noble or simple, and the perfect equality of the 
German High School is much more absolute than that of the 
University, where tuft hunting is encouraged by the ‘‘corps’’ so- 
cieties, in which men of rank hold themselves apart, leaving the 
middle class afar off and preparing the way for those distinctions 
which are so distasteful a feature of German society in latter life. 
We heartily commend Mr. Hart’s book to the careful perusal of 
every man connected with our system of education, and we know 
no better example of his instructive preaching than the admirable 
summary he gives of the place of the German University. ‘It 
is on the one hand, the keystone of the arch of public school 
education in Germany. Everything in the system leads up to 
the University by a series of carefully graduated’ steps. The 
gymnasium rests upon the Volk schule; the University rests on 
the gymnasium. The whole cannot subsist without each one of 
the parts. On the other hand, the University is the door of ap- 
proach to all the professions and also to public office. Whoever 
is not content with trade and commerce must submit to its liber- 
alizing discipline ; without the public schools as a basis, and State 
service or the professions as a goal, the University would speed- 
ily lose its right of being.’’ From such premises every one can 
draw his own inference of Mr. Hart’s opinion of our Colleges, 
but he fortifies it with reasons well worth studying. 

The lesson to be drawn from the book is of especial value to 
us here in Philadelphia, where the University has resumed a fore- 
most place in the interests of the city and of its Alumni; but all 
its great advantages and its splendid wealth of buildings, muse- 
ums, laboratories and scientific collections, are dwarfed and crip- 
pled by reason of a want of sufficient training and preparatory 
schools ; the Department of Arts is still well supplied by our best 
private schools, but the University ought to have its own Acad- 
emy, to train pupils both in the classics and in the Natural 
Sciences, so that boys could remain as students of the University 
and under its fostering care, from their very first beginnings up 
to the last development of their life-work in letters, in law, in 
science, and in the arts. 
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